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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
_— EEE | 

By this time probably, or after a very short interval, Naples will | 
have engaged in the contest against the stranger and his allies | 
within the Italian Peninsula. Garibaldi has promoted himself 
from the position of a partisan serving as a volunteer under | 
other leaders, local or imperial, to be himself a species of Com- 
mander-in-chief, issuing his mandate to the forces of kingdoms. 
He has sent round his fire amongst the Neapolitans in the shape | 
of a proclamation, telling them that the Austrians have been 
victoriously combated, that they fled in terror before the young | 
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may have been come to. It is too important a part of Italy to be 
looked upon as included in any general stipulation. Nevertheless, 


it is diflicult to understand that France can now step forward as 
a volunteer in support of that Neapolitan Government which has 
treated his own remonstrances with slight. And what position 
can our own Government take, the contemptuous reception of 
It appears to us 
that the accession of Naples to the popular cause instead of 
changing the relation of Italy to the other Powers, strengthens 
that relation, 4 fortiori, all round. It strengthens every argu- 
ment derived from feeble and suicidal and reactionary policy to 
which the Papal Government has lately stood committed. 

It strengthens every argument derived from that insolent and 
blind policy which has made Austria, while combating with Na- 
poleon and the Italians, revile a prince of Germany and palter 
with the hopes of the Hungarians. We see that the Hungarians 
are asking permission to speak Hungarian in Pesth instead of the 
Austrian language—a little memorandum of the degree to which 
Austria has violated the constitution of her annexed kingdom ; 
and while these symptoms show the movement which is under- 
mining the power of the wrongheaded House of Hapsburg, the 
Unionists of Germany are establishing their head-quarters at 
Gotha. 


Spain is about to open upon Moroceo the great guns of war, 
General 0’Donnell has been appointed the Commander-in-chief. 
France has voluntarily furnished her neighbour with military 


stores and other aid; the British Government presents no ob- 


soldiers of Italy who spared them as the Austrian never spared | staclo, and Spain is free to do what she ean with the Moor. We 
Italian. Garibaldi reminds the Neapolitans of their old popular | gro sti} without anv verv complete or explicit account of the dis- 
leaders, one of whom have suffered under the baseness of Aus- pute. There is complaint of bad faith on both sides, of trespasses, 
tria and her creatures. He recalls to the Neapolitans their | of breach of treaty on both sides. If we might be free to guess, 
own Procida, their own Masaniello, and their two brothers Pepe. | ye should suppose that the Spaniards have not very faithfully ob- 
It isa memorial which must stir the very hearts of the Nea- | served the treaty, either in regard to bounds or buildings,—that 


politans, suffering as they have the twofold injury of oppression | they have wandered upon Moorish land, and given to their for- 


| 
| 


and of unjust reproach for their submissiveness, Englishmen | tifjcations a strength not contemplated. But, on the other side, 
we may surmise that the Moors have only made pretexts of these 
infractions of set rule, in order to make predatory attacks upon 
the Christians, prompted alike by the piratical love of adven- 
turous plunder, and by the old spirit of Mahometanism which is 
reawakened against the modern policy of Constantinople. Lord 
John Russell, it is said, has notified to the Moorish Government 
that he cannot undertake to uphold it against its prosecutor, The 
Spaniards are animated by the love of glory, and by the hope of 
obtaining 15,000,000/. sterling, said to lie in the Moorish Em- 
peror’s treasury. Likewise they intend to take possession of an 
increased range of territory, comprising ten miles of sea-coast and 
Ape’s Hill,—a sort of Gibraltar on the other side of the Straits, 
only not quite so well formed by nature for a powerful strong- 
hold. Although Lord John Russell does not appear to have 
thought it necessary to interpose between Morocco and the indig- 
nation of Spain, he has indubitably taken such measures as are 
necessary to secure British interests ; particularly with regard to 
the establishment of any position which could close the portals of 
the Mediterranean to British commerce, or against any change of 
régime which eould bar the access of Gibraltar to her provision- 


are, indeed, bound to think that the Neapolitans have been too 
submissive. They allowed the first Francis, the atrocious son of 
Ferdinand, to lead them against the Austrian Nugent, purposely | 
supplied with defective arms, and commanded by a General bent 
upon betraying the soldiers of his own country. They have | 
seen themselves charged with cowardice for suffering the defeat 
entailed by the machinations of that traitor, yet they allowed 
the protégé of Nugent to reascend the throne and the traitor to 
succeed him. We have seen their constitution enacted, only to 
be set aside. They have been familiarized with a class of judges 
like our Jeffreys. They have seen the Members of their Parlia- 
ment,—with Pocrio, the John Russell of Naples, at their head,— 
sent to prison for calmly carrying out the rights of their own 
house, and they have since undergone the further degradation of 
seeing Naples made the butt of civilized nations for the vilest 
superstition on the throne ; for a debasement of the public money, 
for bad faith towards allies, and for an insolence rendered safe 
only by a groyelling spirit too mean to incur the chastisement of 
great nations like France and England. Yet the Neapolitans 
have shown that they could sustain both a public-spirited go- 
vernment like that of Murat, a constitutional Parliament, and a 
patriotic army; and if any of the old spirit remains cither in th 
Neapolitans or Calabrians they must be roused at the summons | 
of the Italian leader. 
flow far the intervention of Naples in the contest will affect 
the position of France towards Piedmont and the other Italian 
Governments has not yet been explained. The Monitors 
Toscano supplies a report of the interviews with the Emperor 
Napoleon pre: isely confirming our own account of the position of 
that potentate towards Austria and the Italians. We observe | 
in the columns of the Daily News, a report of the same interview, 
signed “ A,.” a contribution notoriously written by an Italian of 
the highest eminence fully able to command the best information, 
and his report also confirms our view. But all this was before 
we knew that Naples was likely to enter the field. Naples has 
not been included cither in the trealy compacts or, so far as we 
know, in the calculations of the Emperor Napoleon. It is not 
comprised, at least we suppose not, in any understanding that | 


stores in Tangiers. 

The process of disintegration which continues in the Turkish 
empire is shown in the fact that, while the Ministers of the Sul- 
tan are executing justice upon leaders in the late conspiracy at 
Constantinople, a new conspiracy has broken out in Aleppo, most 
probably animated by the same spirit which has been at work in 
Constantinople and Moroceo. At the same time, too, the Turks 
are drawing upon themselves by their provocations renewed at- 
tacks from Montenegro. 


Amongst the many debates promoted throughout the country 
by the periodical meeting of societies, agricultural dinners, and 
the like, we have very interesting and important discussions on 
the subject of Reformatory discipline. In Staffordshire, Sir 
John Pakington and Lord Ward are discussing the practicability 
of extending the system, and relieving it from the conditions im- 
posed upon it by Government in its embryo and experimental 
stage. The principle of the Reformatory system is, that the young 
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culprit shall not be condemned for life to exist as a member of 
* the dangerous classes,” but shall be sent to what is really a 
public school for his redemption to regular life. While the 
Reformatories were maintained at the expense of individuals, and 
managed by the voluntary devotion of individuals, it was a ne- 
cessary condition that a manager should have the power of de- 
clining to receive a boy handed over to his care,—a condition in- 
compatible with the proper administration of the Reformatory 
system as a national institution. As the system becomes de- 
veloped to such an institution, the condition of course will be 
abrogated. 

At the Birmingham Quarter Sessions Mr. Recorder Ilill took 
the occasion of reporting progress in the effect of the Reformatory 
system upon the propagation and extension of crime. We have 
treated the subject in a separate paper ; it is by degrees drawing 
to the discussion an increasing portion of the public ; and out of 
doors they are preparing that public opinion which will inform 
and guide Parliament to convert a philanthropic private experi- 
ment into the national institution we need. 





The confidential paper issued from the Horse Guards must 
have fallen like something far worse than a bombshell amidst the 
gallant gentlemen to whom it is addressed, 
by many military reformers to modify the system of purchase 
have been so far successful, as to establish a conviction amongst 
leading military statesmen that it must be modified to allow op- 
portunities at once for promotion by merit, and for enforcing cer- 
tain standards of military education in the Army. Although ap- 





The efforts made | 


parently not prepared to take upon himself the full responsibility | 
of carrying out any measure so thoroughgoing, the Commander- | 
in-Chief has more than once formally expressed his desire that | 


opportunity should be afforded for officers who wish to undergo 
examination for the purposes of promotion, especially to the ranks 
of Captain and Lieutenant. In many corps the order to this 
effect has been suffered to lie as a dead letter; and where ex- 
aminations have taken place, they have some times been conducted 
in a slovenly manner, the commanding officers having failed to 
note either the deficiencies of those who are under their care, or 
to report upon the means taken to carry out the Commander-in- 
Chief’s order. In the new mission he recalls them to their duty, 


accompanying his memento by one of the severest reprimands | 


which any body of men claiming to be accounted gentlemen have 
received from a Minister of State. The moral courage which 
dictated the order at least equals the immoral courage which 
rendered it necessary, and we fully anticipate that the higher in- 
fluence will prevail. 


The gale which has swept over this part of the Atlantic has 
caused wide destruction by sea and land. That trees have been 
torn up, walls blown down, and men or women carried out of 
their path by the force of the viewless air, are only some of the 
most trivial incidents of its power. The greatest ravages have 
been committed on the sea-shore; and amongst the calamities 
which have already been recorded the loss of the Royal Charter 
is the most d:plorable. That blame could be imputed to the 
Commander, none will think ; and yet there are certain questions 
respecting the course which he pursued: he passed Queenstown 
without a pilot ; he remained off the coast of Anglesey hugging 
a lee shore in a hurricane; and he performed a mancuyre 
something like club-hauling so as to place a strain upon one 
cable which the two could scarcely bear, That he did for the 
best no one will doubt; and it is also certain that he was 
an able, bold, and conscientions seaman. ‘The vessel was in 
truth sacrificed to the fury of the elements—‘“‘the fury of the 
elements,” we say, in a narrow view which contemplates only 
particular incidents; forgetting that it is this whirl of the ele- 
ments which beats up the stagnant materials of corruption, 
sweeps the whole atmosphere, and renews the life of the globe, 

THE GALE. 

During Tuesday night and Wednesday morning a furious gale raged 
round our coasts. Though we received accounts of shipwreck and 
death from almost every port, all losses are dwarfed beside that of the 
Royal Charter, which took place on Tuesday night in Redwharf Bay, on 
the coast of Anglesea. This well-known vessel was fully rigged as a 
sailing ship, but fitted with an auxiliary screw. She traded between 
Liverpool and Australia, and on Tuesday night had just completed a 
prosperous voyage from Port Phillip, with 498 persons and from five 
to eight hundred thousand pounds worth of gold on board. She passed 
Queen’s Town on Monday morning, and on Tuesday evening last she 
passed Holyhead, 
quently became most tempestuous, The ship was unhappily kept near 
a dangerous lee shore, in the hopes of meeting with a pilot for Liverpool 


ay howeygr, she was disappointed, and at about ten p.m., with a 


erly galeFlewing, she let go two anchors a few miles to the cast- 


_jward of Point Lynas. 


$0 Violent, however, was the wind and sea that the chains parted, al- 


. Fa erigines were working at full speed in order to lessen the 


spite of every effort the vessel was now forced ashore, and 


strefn 


2. »strack. the rocks stern first in four fathoms water. Up to this period 


= 


The night was wild and threatening, and subse- | 











(about three a.m.) not the slightest alarm was evinced among the pase 
sengers, a large portion of whom were women and children; the most 
perfect discipline and order prevailed. The masts and riggings were cut 
adrift, but caused no relief, as the ship continued to thump on the sharp- 
pointed rocks with fearful rapidity. Shortly after she struck, the ship 
was thrown broadside on, perfectly upright upon the shelving stony 
beach, the head and stern lying due east and west, the former not being 
more than twenty yards from a projecting rock. At this juncture one of 
the crew, a Portuguese, named Joseph Rogers, nobly volunteered to 
struggle through the heavy surf and convey a rope on shore. Though it 
was not believed by any one that danger was imminent, the captain gave 
the order, and Rogers ably fulfilled his duty. A strong hawser was then 
passed and secured on shore, and to this was rigged a boatswain’s chair, 

While this was going on a fearful scene was being enacted in the 
saloon. An attempt had been made by a Mr. Hodge, a clergyman, to per- 
form aservice ; but the violent thumping of the vessel on the rocks, and 
the sea which poured into the cabin, rendered this impossible. The pas- 
sengers were collected here, and Captain Withers and Captain Taylor 
were endeavouring to allay their fears by the assurance that there Was 
at any rate no immediate danger, when a succession of tremendous waves 
struck the vessel and absolutely broke her in half amidships, Shortly 
afterwards the foremost portion was again torn in half and the ship began 
to break up rapidly. Several of the crew saved themselves by means of 
the hawser, while the remainder were hurled upon the rocks by the 
waves; all the officers perished. Captain Taylor was the last man seen 
alive on board. He had lashed his body to a spar and was drowned. 

A rescued passenger states that the vessel rode safely burning blue lights 

and rockets until her masts were cut away, when the screw ceased to work, 
and she went on the rocks at two a.m. on Wednesday, and broke up about 
seven. The Times Liverpool correspondent says:—*‘ The probability 
is that the wreck fouled the screw. The survivors could not ex- 
plain how they got ashore. The mate, Stephens, who was held in high 
estimation here, is said to have been killed. The first dead body came 
ashore about three p.m. A child was rescued from the waves still breath- 
ing, but only survived a short time. Most of the bodies had money in their 
clothing, and one wrecker picked up a bag containing 100 sovereigns. The 
boatswain’s mate who reached the shore alive had 400/. about him. Very 
little could be seen of the wreck yesterday beyond her sides—which are 
being beaten to and fro by the waves—and a very small portion of the poop, 
Among the rocks were lying huge fragments of iron, twisted into various 
shapes. The main portion of the vessel lies close by the shore, and it is an- 
ticipated that the bullion-safe will be easily recoverable. She had no pilot 
on board. Mr. Smith, the energetic collector of Customs at Beaumaris, was 
superintending the operations at the wreck. The bodies, as they were re- 
covered from the waves, were conveyed to a field adjacent to the church- 
yard for recognition. There are very few houses in the neighbourhood, 
” «The seene of the wreck is Moelfre, about nine miles from Beaumaris, 
and three or four miles from where the Rothsay Castle was lost many years 
ago. Your reporter, who started very early this morning for the wreck, 
will forward an authentic report at the earliest possible moment.” 

The following is a list, as far as can be ascertained, of persons 
saved :— 

Passengers—William John Ferris, Thomas Grundy, James M‘Capper, 
Henry Carew Taylor, James Dean, — Bradbury, Samuel Grenfell, Samuel 
Edward Gapper, John Judge, James Russell. 

Seamen— William B. Draper, Edward Wilson, George M, Gibson, David 
Strongman, Tom Tims, Patrick Devine, James White, George Pritchard, 
Thomas Cunningham, William Barton, Thomas Cormack (steward), John 
0’ Brien, Joseph Rogers, George Swager (boatswain’s mate), Walter Hughes 
(apprentice), William Foster (carpenter), Owen Williams (quartermaster), 
Henry Evans, Thomas Griffiths, William M‘Carthy. 

Mr. W. A. Gardner, a passenger who landed at Queenstown, supplies 
from memory the following list of passengers on board. A complete 
list cannot be obtained until the arrival of the next overland mail. 

Edwin Fowler, John Murray, Mrs. Murray, Miss Murray, and three 
children; Walter Nugent, Mr. Grove, Carew Taylor, Mr. Molyneux, Mr. 
Moss, Mr. Twedale, Mr. Grundry, Mr. M‘George, Rev. Mr. Hodge, Mrs. 
Foster, Mrs. Fenwick and children, Mrs. Hatton, D. Hatch, Mr. Pilcher. 
Mrs. Pilcher, and two children, Mrs. Beams, Dr. Wright, Mr. Emery, Mr, 
J. S. Henry, M. La Forgue, Mr. Rutford, Mr. Welch, Mr. Mellor, Mr. 
Watson, Captain Withers, who had lost a ship on the Feejee Islands; Mr. 
Woodruff, Mr. Jenkins, Mrs. Jenkins, and four children, Mrs. Nahmur 
(Consul’s wife), Mr. and Miss Fowler, Mr, and Mrs, Davies, two daughters, 
anda son, from Tasmania ; a captain who had lost his vessel through a colli- 
sion with the Red Jacket. 





From all important ports on the south and west coast we hear of ship- 
wreck and disaster, 

A schooner with all hands is reported lost at Berryhead in Devonshiré 
At Dover, a small vessel named the Pilot missed the entrance to the har- 
bour and was dashed to pieces on the stone work, three men being drowned. 
A vessel named the Ariadne went ashore near Brighton, but her crew was 
saved. At St. Ives, the Severn, of Sunderland, was wrecked, and ten men 
drowned. The Martha Jane, of Plymouth, also went to pieces at the sam 
place, but no lives were lost. 

The gale blew with tremendous violence at Portland, and much dam 
has been done to the temporary woodwork of the breakwater. The gr t 
damage sustained is about 600 yards from the shore in the vicinity of thi 
first picr-head, and at this pointan immense gap of about 200 feet in length 
has been made in the support, the timber from which has been thrown on 
the beach in all directions. The communication to the outer or great 
breakwater thus being cut off, the depositing of stone must cease until the 
repairs have been « ffected. In the vicinity of the second pier-head, on the 
other side of the opening left for the smaller entrance to the harbour, and 
which is at present bridged over, the damage sustained is very great. Th 
huge timber piles and bearers are many of them displaced and thrown about 
in all directions. It was at this point that the lighthouse-keeper had a very 
narrow escape, and had it not been for his presence of mind he would prob bly 
have been washed away. A little before dark he was proceeding on the break- 
water to light the lamp in the lighthouse, which is situated at the extrem 
end, for the guidance of vessels entering the harbour, and finding the six-feet 
railed footpath carried away, he essayed to advance by means of the longi- 
tudinal bearers which carry the roads for the waggons and locomotives. 
While crawling on one of these timbers, a sea lifted it from the staging, but, 
fortunately, it was not carried away, and he managed with some diiliculty 
to get back again to the shore. He was conveyed to his post in a boat, which 
was however stove in. The men scrambling over the rough stones gained 
the staging, and had to remain there all night. The lighting of the lamp 
was truly ‘in the very nick of time,” for a large barque which was seeking 
shelter in the harbour was coming down full upon the breakwater, and 
would inevitably have been dashed to pieces had the lighting of the lamp 
been delayed but a few minutes longer. 
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Brighton and the Sussex coast have suffered severely. The storm reachec 
its height about eleven o'clock on Monday night, when the ti i ist 
upon the turn. The waves, which ran higher than has been kn wn for 
many years, washed aw wea large | portion of the lower western es} la 
and damaged the railings on the Chain-pier, At Hastings, great damage | 
has been done to property, though nobody is injured, The lower part of the 
town was flooded, many of the dwellings to the extent of between two and 
three feet. Between St. Leonard’s and round Bexhill a large partion of the 
South Coast line has been washed away, and all the trains up and down 
have been delayed. C msiderable damage has been sustained at Eastbourne, 
and also at Worthing. At the latter place the sea washed into tl e midd 
of the town, reaching the Town Hall, which is more than 280 yards 


high-water mark. 


ret 
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nade, 














The shipping at anchor off Burnham suffered very considerably the 
storm. In Bridgewater Bay a small fleet of coasters riding there tf ty, 
five sailing vessels, and one steamer were cast upon the sands, besides pilot 





boats, yachts, and ple isure- boats, inflic ting damage to the extent of nearly 

1000/7, Great damage was « wsed in the town itself, windows being bk 

out, buildings overturned, and the waves forcing their way into ti 

as well as over the houses, | 
; The line of rails at Bagillt, on the Chester and Holyhead line of railway, | 

was washed away by the sea on Wednesday morning. The telegrap! posts | 


have been blown down, and communication with Holyhead int 


The Great Eastern in the course of Tuc sday evening had her steam g 
up, in case of necess 











ty, to run out to sea, 
In London both property and life has been lost, though to 
extent compared with the losses on the coast. Shortly after five o'clock o1 


r very 




















Wednesday morning, as & man was passing near the Surrey Canal, at Peck- 
ham, he heard a loud scream, w hich “ eeded from a woman carried it 

the canal by the wind. Before he could reach her she sank, T! is hia j 
not been recovered, At the residence of Mr. J. M. Pemberton, St. Andrew’ 
Villa, Finchley Road, a large stack of chimneys and a part of the roof wer 
carried away, and a portion of the brick-work and débris having fallen on 
the roof, broke through it into the upper bed-rooms, seriously injuring ‘ 


of the domestics. 
ELECTORAL CORRUPTION. 
anti 





n Commission has resumed its sittings, whi 





The Gloucester 
Wakefield Commissioners have suspended theirs untilthe 11th ot N m- | 
ber, when they will meet again in London. 

At Gloucester the inquiry was reopened on Saturday, with 1] cami | 


bers of the notorious Coop y family 





nation of several mer 
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the amounts of their several bribes, »sum of 7/. appears to have 
been the average in their case. 

Mr. Julian Bernard was then examined, and his connexion with t] 
election was investigated. 

He had accompanied Sir Robert Carden to Gloucester in 1857, 
during the present year. He advanced various sums of money to Lovey: 
at the last election. On one oceasion Mr. Lovegrove took him it not 
room and said he had intended to ask Sir Robert Carden for heque for 
500/., but that Sir Robert only gave him 300/ | he did not wish tot 
him for more so soon, and asked witness for a cheque. Witn inf ! 
that the money was wanted for legitimate clection expenses 
cheque for the amount. 

A second cheque for 100/. was, the election, sent by ! i 
London. Subsequently) told Sir ‘den in London he 1 ‘a | 
200/., on his account at Glou Mr. Lovegrove; and he r it 
money. He did not seem perti y satisfied about it. About a week he- 
fore the last election he telegraphed to Mr. Lovegrove to mect him | 
Gloucester station as he was passing through on his way to rd 
and Ross. Witness was anxious to hear the prospects of Sir R. Carden’s | 
return. ‘ The telegram was not sent in my name. Ido not? leet the | 
name it was sent in, The reason why I employed a feigned name probably 
was that I was anxious to avoid seeing any of Mr. Lovegrove’s fricnd I | 





sout 


positively swear that the interview it with Mr. Lovegrove | 
sought in order tomake a money arrangement with reference to the el 
was not satisfied, after my interview, of Sir Robert’s chance of | 
I intended to have gone on to Ross on urgent business at three o'clock, bu | 
| 

| 


in consequence of what passed between me and Mr, Lovegrove I returt 
London the same night. I wanted to return to London to make } i 
Mr. L rrove 


for sending some money which Mr. Lovegrove requested. 
l 








' led me to infer that 500/. would be wanted; and he said he did not know 

i whom to apply to but myself. Understood that the money was wanted for | 
election purposes, but I did not know what were the legal expenses. If by | 
bribery you mean the purchase of voters I certainly did not think | y | 

vas wanted for bribery. It did not occur to me that if it was wanted | 

strictly legal purposes the proper person to apply to was Sir Robert ¢ 

himself. After I returned to London I sent down 590/, in two hali-not rv | 
| different posts. One was addressed to Mr. Lovegrove. I advanced the 
| money in good faith, and my impression was that when Mr, Love -| 
tled with Sir R. Carden he should be repaid.” 

Mr, Lovegrove was examined with reference to the meeting with Mr. 
Bernard, and he stated that Le had had no communication with that eentle- 
man previous to the receipt of the telegram. 

Mr. W. I. Cooke, a barrister on the Oxford circuit, could not im 
any person going as a stranger to contest a borough without tal anos, | 


new Gloucest« 
of saturnalia, and 


famous fellow 


sb 


to 5000/, in his pocket. | n wer 
Gloucester election is a s 
Queen Anne, 

It was believed that the Commissioners would conclude th 
yesterday, 

At Wakefield Mr. Charlesworth was recalled on Saturday, and an 
effort was made to ascertain the name of the stranger who, during th 
tion, was known as the ‘** Man in the Moon.” Mr. ¢ 
ever, could give no information concerning him. 

Mr. Sergeant Pigott-—‘* 1 cannot help thinking th 
of your party had had a good example 





A K . | 
rt mn so ¢ I in a | 
| 
| 





harlesworth, how- | 


it if the subordi | 


set them by the heads, they 


i l ‘ 
have been much more likely to have spoken with sincerity and truth Al- 
though Wakefield may have a notoriety for bribery, I eannot s¢ hy it | 
should covet a notoriety for perjury as well,” : 

Mr. Charlesworth—“I do not believe that Waketield has ac juired a nos | 


toriety for bribery.” Mr. Sergeant Pigott—‘ It is with very great regret 
heres tind that all the heads of your electionecering staff are absent—your 
cousin, Mr. John Barff Charlesworth, Mr. Jose Fernandez, Mr. Moore, and | 
Mr, Serle. Can you give us a clue to anybody who is likely to give u i- | 
tisfactory information as to who the ‘stranger’ was?” ; 

Mr, Charlesworth—* I cannot.” 

Several individual instances of bribery were then proved. 

Mrs. Mountain said her husband was a voter, but stood neutral. On the 
day of the election two strangers called at her house and offered 100/., 200/., 
or 250/. if she would tell where her husband was. She said she could not 
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tl them if they gave her 


‘ J. T. Stephenson, a non-elector, said 
*T canvass c 


1000/, 


d tower, the hair-dresser, for Mr. Charlesworth. Tower gay 
me to understand that he wanted money. I wrote down 10/, ona piece of 
paper, h I wrote down 20/,, he shook his head: [ wrote 
down 30/. said that was no use at all. Llasked him then to 
write dow , and he put it at 60/., when I left him without 

Ee” «= is the man who sold the hair-b ) 





ted for Leatham.) 








named Leighton returned on Monday to contradict evi- 
dence they had formerly giv md to acknowledge having received 
bribes to vote for Charlesworth. Mr. Thomas Alder did not bi that 
1700/7, 1 present Lall the money spent in bribery on Mr. Charlesworth’'s 
side, and th ht it very probable that the election cost him more than 
100K It must have cost Mr. Leatham much more—twice as much— 
for he was an unpopular candidate, 
\t about half past four on Monday, Mr, Sergeant Pigott said that the 
inquiry would stand adjourned till 11th of November, when it would 
be x ed in London, 
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Brougham, in their Musie Hall, on Wednesday evening. Sir J 
Melville, the Lord Provost, occupied the chair, and among th r 
were the Duke of Argyll, Earl Rosslyn, the Earl of Kintore, Sir John 
M‘Neill, Lord Neaves, and many others. The toast of her Majesty's 
Minist was replied to by the Duke of Argyll. 

Che Lord Provost then proposed the health of Henry Lord Brougham, 
who had exhibited to the world the unexampled combination in one in- 
dividual of the talents and gifts of the orator, statesman, lawy n of 


ience and of letters, 


isiderabl 


length, glancing ov 




















Lord Brougham r plic d at con 
of his own life and of European politics, Even the passage on Franee 
is too long for our preoccupied space; but some passages will show i 
spiri purport 

** Every comfort which a nation n desire is their Glory i , even 
ft l h erring mortals prix But the same Teniy , ever rest- 
less, ¢ ir innocence and their gains, and he must nee ress | 
self to the weaker portion of t} beeause that portion is the likely to 
re \ 1 he must tempt them, but is time it is not w ! le, 
but witht lanrel Will our neighbours ten to the I pt lam 
sure tl itional and respectable part of them—the great bu »f the peopl 

vill turn with indignation from his words, and will not give ear, When 
he spreads his murky wings, and takes his inauspicious tight across t 
hannel, he will not eome in a warlike garb, but as a well-conducted coun- 
ellor of cain and of trade. He will say, * The tirst of all object in 
National independence may be a very good thing in its way, but it1 
too dear. You cannot be much worse off, | ippen what will.’ But I liev 
the meanest-spirited individual in the whole British Empire to whom he 
hdr hose infernal words will answer, * Avaunt, Satan!" and refuse to 
listen ft im for another word. But he is of infinite resources and trices - 

her tac! ‘What are you afraid of Why should you spend so much of 
vi sstinee in making preparations for your defence? These prepara- 
tion re costly and they are useless.’ I fear some of you may listen to that. 


} hut 








rreat body of the people of this « yuntry must fe | that thers bu 

salety for this country, and that is to be prepared by sea and by land, in 

ve in which an attack is possible, however unlikely such attack may 

be, and prepared in such a way as to make it utterly impossible not only 
that the attack should succeed, but that it should be even attempted,” 
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T ( und ¢ ha mn a : 
Ata Privy Council on Saturday Parliament was ordered to be pro- 
yweued from Tl d last to Thursday December the 15th, 
rhe Du’ ur i d the Queen on Monday Among the 
3 staving at the ¢ tle thi veek have | en] rd Palmers* 1, Lord 
und the Duke of Somerset. 
rr) ': 
Cie Aietrapols, 
Parliam havi been prorogued till the 27th of this mouth, the 
rd Cha i mad rtain Peers vho composed tl Royal C mission, 
peared in the ILou { Lords on Thursday and again prorogued it till 
t 15th of December. The mecting on that day will, however, be 
purely formal, 
The Metropolitan and Provincial Law Association has been holding a 
ssion in the metropolis, Mr. Jam Beaumont (President) delivered 
on Wednesday an opening address. Ile reviewed the recent legislatioi 
affecting the emoluments of i ind attorneys, and stated that the 
erage income of the whole body did not exceed 300/. a yt He 


mw the Di- 
orneys to 


¢ should be a regular body of practitioner 
of allowing both ‘tors and 


suggested that the 
vorce q) y? 
prac tise, 
Referring to the profits of the profession Mr, Beaumont said “T find, 
upon inquiry, that the number of attorneys admitted in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench last year was only 319, against 441 admitted in 1838, 492 
dmitted in 1833, and 541 admitted in In the year 1528, when 
he population was smaller by several millions, the number was 541; in 
nit had enormously increased, the number had fallen to 319 
] furnished that, in the 
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1at more conclusive proof could be t] 


estimation of the public and of our own body, 


do not know t 


ofession is no longer 
a profitable calling for their sons.” 

Che following list of papers read at the me 
will give an idea of the subjects discussed. Ed 
Solicitors (Mr. E. W. Field). “ Trade Protecti 
and the relation of Solicitors thereto ”’ 

On the Union of the Profession.. 


tings of the Association 
of Attorneys and 
and Office ) 


ucation 


W. Shaen, 














Organisation of the Profession......+eeee+++ee0.D.d. Miller, 
The Court of Admiralty... oecccecececes Morris, 
The Trustees Relief Act....cccccccccccoccccccscceds Livett. 
Land Registrys.ccccccccccccscccssccccoscscescecds LUERER, 
Land Transfer......seceses 560600600400 cia Gite 
Registration of Title........seeeee0s eccccesceds mAyMGT. 
Bar Etiquette ...cccccscsccccccceecs ** eooe W, Shaen, 
Chancery Reform ......scccsccccssecececsecseced. OU, Watson 


eee 


Abolition of Oaths.........- 
* eae G. Gibson 


Trial by Jury... se eeeee 
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The Lord Mayor’s Court........seeseeeeeeeeeeeeh Brander, 
Guildhall Antiquities ..........eeseeee+eeee00eDeputy Lott. 








The dividend this week for the building operatives ‘locked out”’ is 
lower than it has been for some weeks, It is reduced from 4s. to 3s, 6/7. 
for each skilled labourer and from 3s. to 2s. 6¢. for each unskilled 
labourer. The men “ from Trollope’s’’—the only men properly speaking 
“on strike’’—received as before 12s. for each skilled and 8s. for each un- 
skilled labourer. In consequence of the opening of several yards on the 
unconditional withdrawal of the document, the number of men to receive 
the dividend was reduced from 6028 to 5789, being 329 fewer than last 
week. There was in the amount of the sum paid a reduction of 
199/. 9s. 6d., being the difference between the amount (1098/. 5s.) dis- 
tributed last week and 899/. 16s, 6d., the sum distributed on Monday 
last. 

At a meeting in the evening at St. Martin’s Hall, Mr. Potter advised 
the operatives not to be alarmed at the numbers which were stated to 
have returned to work under the declaration. He found that Mr. Wales 
had written to the newspapers to stute that 10,000 men had accepted the 
document in full, and that 3000 others had agreed to it as a shop rule; 
but that was 3000 men more than had been originally locked out, and, if 
it was true, why did they not see the large buildings being proceeded 
with as before the strike ? 

The new drinking fountain for Chelsea will be at the south-west angle 
of the north-west entrance to Sloane Square. The mural fountains at the 
British Museum are now completed. ‘The basins are sculptured from 
blocks of grey marble representing shells, and streams of water issue 
from the mouths of lions carved in Rinspudiovs 

It appears from a letter read on Thursday at St. George’s-in-the-East 
Vestry, that the Reverend Mr. King, the Rector, leaves to the Bishop's 
decision only the two following points—1. The hour of the lecturcr’s 
afternoon service; 2. The use of coloured stoles and the chasuble. 





The October Session of the Central Criminal Court was opened on Monday, 
the Lord Mayor presiding, and several aldermen being present. ‘he Re- 
corder delivered a charge to the Grand Jury briefly describing the duties 
which lay before them, and the Court then proceeded to business. The ad- 
journed Quarter Sessions for Surrey were also opened on Monday before 
J. E. Johnson, Esq., chairman, 

A case of peculiarly painful interest occupied the attention of the Lord 
Chief Baron and Mr. fae Williams, at the Central Criminal Court, on 
+ some | and Wednesday. Charles Annois, a Portuguese seaman, was 
charged with the murder of Philip Barker on the high seas. It was shown 
in evidence that on the 10th of August, he was shipped at Lisbon on board 
the Margaret. In a few days the sailors and the prisoner quarrelled, 
Annois refusing to wash their dinner plates. The captain, Philip Barker, 
ordered him to do so. On the night of the 21st of August, the prisoner stole 
into the Captain’s cabin, and murdered him by cutting his throat; he then 
went forward to the men’s sleeping cabin, and attempted to cut the throat of 
Joseph Cumming, a sailor, who woke in time to prevent him. Cumming 
rushed after the prisoner, waking the other men. ‘The death of the Captain 
was then discovered; but as the prisoner was armed with a revolver, it was 
not easy to capture him. The mate got his men together, and was about to 
rush on the prisoner, when Annois ran into the Captain’s cabin, where he 
destroyed and broke the furniture ; but eventually he gave himselfup. The 
ship had been at once brought to Falmouth, and the prisoner delivered into 
custody. No effort was made to controvert the evidence, and the Jury re- 
turned a verdict of guilty. The prisoner was condemned to death in the 
usual way. 

George Frederick Royal has been tried this week at the Central Criminal 
Court on the charge of murdering Zipporah Wright, by administering poison 
to her. Royal was an artisan of rather wandering habits—had been a groom, 
an errand-boy, a shoemaker, and in early life he had been an apprentice to a 
chemist. Ie was married, but separated from his wife, and the woman 
Zipporah Wright, lived with him as his wife. The woman was still in a 
delicate state of health after her confinement, when she suddenly got ill 
with all the symptoms of poisoning. Mrs. Allen, one of the witnesses, de- 
posed to a conversation with the deceased the day before her death. About 
eleven o'clock on Friday morning, she said to deceased, ** Are you aware 
that you will not live many hours?” Deceased said, ‘* Yes, I am quite aware 
of it, my mother has told me so.” She asked the deceased whether she had 
taken anything to injure herself, and she said, ‘‘ I have not taken anything.” 
Witness asked her if on | one had given her anything. She said, * George 
gave me some beer, and then drank the remainder of it.” Witness then 
asked her if she had anything after she came home. She said, ** Yes, I had 
a little coffve, but it was very bitter.’’ She said, ‘‘ Then what did you take 
it for >’ to which she replied, ‘* George made me, as there was nothing else 
inthe room.” Afterwards deceased said, ‘* God forgive that man” (mean- 
ing the prisoner), 

Another witness deposed that after the doctor was called in the prisoner, 
before any one had uttered a suspicion, asked, ‘‘ Does the doctor say I 
poisoned her?’’ Dr. Robert Webb, who attended the woman, gave his 
opinion that death was caused by some foreign irritant. ‘* He was not able 
to pronounce with certainty what the irritant was which was extracted—it 
might be cantharides or croton oil, or it might be a combination of poisons.” 

Dr. Letheby, who analyzed the body, gave it as his opinion that the de- 
ceased took a powerful irritant, which caused her death. That irritant, he 
believed, could not have been generated in the system. Dr. Letheby con- 
tinued—“ Although I cannot state what the nature of the ingredient was, I 
am satisfied that it was an acrid poison of a very deadly character.’’—verdict, 
Not Guilty. 

A young man named William Farren, formerly a clerk in the City Bank, 
was sentenced to three years’ penal servitude for stealing about 80/., the 
property of his employers. Le had pleaded guilty to the charge. 

Three sisters, named Julia, Ann, and Kate Nash, were tried at the 
Middlesex Sessions on Saturday, for stealing a cup and saucer, value 4/., a 
reticule, value 3/., and six scarfs, value 27. The cup and saucer had been 


taken from the shop of Mr. Joseph, an importer of works of art in Bond | 


Street. The prisoners had visited the shop on the 27th of September, and 
left it without making any purchase. Immediately afterwards the cup and 
saucer were missed ; the prisoners were followed, and were found with them 
in their possession. The facts were not disputed, and the girls were each 
sentenced to twelve months’ hard labour, It was then stated that there 
were other cases against them. A box with a child's alphabet and two par- 
cels of silk searfs had been found on them. Mr. Sleigh said in their defence 
that their disposition for stealing was unaccountable; they were the 
children of highly vespectable parents, and were themselves educated and 
under no pressure from want. A fourth sister, living at Brompton, who 
seemed deeply affected, was called, and bore out what Mr. Sleigh had said. 








She could not account, she said, for her sisters’ propensity for stealing. 
Julia, it had long been suspected in the family, was not exactly right in 
her head. The Assistant-Judge said the Court could make no distinction 
between this case and any other, In the opinion of himself and the bench 
the suggestion of a mania for stealing was, at least so far as this case was 
concerned, not to be regarded in the slightest degree. The duty of the 
Court was to protect the public and punish crime, and the sentence upon 
each of the prisoners was three years’ penal servitude. 


Mr. Tallent, a bookseller in Paternoster Row, was summoned before Sir 
Peter Laurie, on Tuesday, to show cause why he refused to pay the amount 
of 17s. 67. for a church-rate in the parish of St. Faith-the-Virgin, under 
St. Paul’s. It was stated on behalf of Mr. Tallent, that he objected to the 
rate; it was ‘not valid.” He objected to the rate on account of the Popish 
practices in the church, Mr. Hicks, the churchwarden, said he had not 
observed any Popish practices in the services of the church. ‘ The service 
is intoned, and that is the worst feature in it.’”” Mr. Hicks continued— 
**Our Rector is the son of the Reverend Dr. Milman, the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, and the service is similar to the cathedral service, in which, of 
course, there is a great deal of music.”’ 

Sir Peter Laurie—‘* Does this intoning cost more or entail any extra ex- 
pense ?’ 

Mr. Hicks—‘ It does not cost the vestry a farthing, sir, for the Rector 
pays for it all out of his own pocket.” 

Mr. Martin, the Chief Clerk, said—“ If you will make a rate including 
only such items as the law recognizes as necessary for the decent observance 
of public worship in the church, then you may come here and enforce your 
demand ; but the application of the rate to other purposes is illegal, and 


| any claim for a rate so applied cannot be supported.” 


Mr. Hicks—** My year of office is nearly expired, and I will therefore 
leave that for my successor. As there seems to be some difficulty in the pre- 
sent case I will let it pass.’”’ 4 

Mr. Martin—* I would recommend you, at all events, to delay enforcing 
your claim until you have inserted in the rate only such items as the law 
sanctions for the support of the church.” 

The summons was then dismissed for want of jurisdiction, the church- 
wardens being left to their remedy in the Ecclesiastical Court. 

Edward Edwards, a mason on strike, was committed for trial on Saturday, 
at Southwark, for uttering base coin. 

At Greenwich, on Saturday, George Nicholas Giles was committed for 
trial by Mr. ‘Traill, for stealing a quantity of wool, the property of Messrs. 
Edmonds and Hughes, 17, St. Dunstan’s Hill, City. The prisoner, a 
lighterman, had been employed to convey a cargoof wool up the river, and 
on Wednesday night had abstracted several sacks. 

George Aston, an eatinghouse-keeper, was charged at Clerkenwell, on 
Saturday, with feloniously receiving a quantity of silver plate and various 
small articles of value. In consequence of information received, a police- 
man went to Aston’s house and found a quantity of plate and a number of 
brooches, watches, &e., concealed in drawers and elsewhere. In defence, it 
was stated that the prisoner had come lawfully by all the property, and that 
if time were given him he would be able to prove this. He was remanded 
for a week, 

James Alpin, a journeyman shoemaker, was charged at Worship Street, 
on Thursday, with a serious offence. He lived at Sheppard’s Court, Shore- 
ditch. Connor, a neighbour, heard his wife in altercation with the prisoner 
on the 7th of last month; he went out, and the prisoner, after abusing him, 
went away. Shortly afterwards, however, he again heard the prisoner, and 
going out, found that he had returned, bringing his wife. The woman at- 
tacked Connor, who called to the prisoner to take her away. Instead of 
doing this, however, he stabbed Connor in the hip with a knife, and se- 
verely injured him. On behalf of the prisoner the facts were generally 
denied, but no evidence was adduced. He was remanded, 

A rough fellow named Francis Alpin was committed for trial on Thurs- 
day, at Clerkenwell, for violently assaulting several policemen in the execu- 
tion of their duty. 


A great fire took place early on Thursday morning at Bermondsey. It 
broke out about four in the morning, at the house of a dyer, in White’s 
Ground, Crucifix Lane ; and before engines could be brought up, it spread 
fiercely in every direction. The flames, darting across the street, drove out 
the inhabitants of the opposite houses, and they fled in their night-dresses. 
The dyer’s having been destroyed, and water plentifully poured on the 
neighbouring houses, the fire was at last quelled. 


Provincial. 

Lord Lyveden, who, as Mr. Vernon Smith, represented the borough 
of Northampton for twenty-cight years, was entertained on Thursday 
week at a banquet given by his late constituents. Earl Spencer pre- 
sided; Lord Henley, M.P., Mr. Gilpin, M.P., and several notabilities of 
the neighbourhood, and all the principal clectors, were present. Lord 
Spencer proposed Lord Lyveden’s health, summing up a warm eulogy of 
his character by saying, ‘‘ My noble friend was never known to break a 
political promise, nor to forget a personal friend.” 

In returning thanks, Lord Lyveden referred regretfully, but without 
bitterness to that habit of indiscriminate abuse of political opponents in 
which the press at the present day too largely indulges. It injures the 
press itself—which he would always wish to see unshackled; and it is 
naturally mischievous in its effects on the mind of public men. He was 
at first irritated at the abuse, but finally he was amused—(especially 
when he found one paper calling him “a beardless boy,”)—and he soon 
learned to be indifferent to newspaper abuse. It was not, however, right 
that public opinion should fall so low that any statesman was forced to 
be indifferent to it. Lord Lyveden continued :— 

‘* Lord Derby, on the first outbreak of the Indian mutiny, charged me 
with ‘levity,’ and said that when the first news of the mutiny reached Eng- 
land, 1 treated it with too little gravity; but every Director of the East 
India Company, and every person of authority on the subject whom I con- 
sulted, took the sume tone, and accordingly I took a bold tone in the House 
of Commons, and I contend that as the Minister of one of the boldest Sove- 
reigns who ever sat on the throne of England, I had no right to come to the 
Ifouse of Commons and pretend a fear which none of us ever felt. Lord 
Derby also attacked me upon an expression I had made use of, that Delhi 
should be surrounded; and some four months afterwards the noble Earl, 
who in the meantime I suppose had been studying the map of India, said 
‘Surround Delhi! There’s ignorance!’ when at the very time I had let- 
ters from India which informed me that troops were advancing to Delhi on 
allsides, But the other point upon which he attacked me was so devoid of 
foundation that I am even now surprised he should have done so. He said 
that after certain engagements had been made with the Oriental and Penin- 
sular Company I wrote to know whether they could carry them out. That 
was disproved over and over again, but Lord Derby never had the manliness 
to come forward and own that he was mistaken.” 
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Lord Lyveden referred to the terms between him and his con- 
stituents :— 

**My noble friend who has done me the honour to propose this toast, has 
alluded to our long connexion and the value of it. Our long connexion has 
been valuable. Why? Because it has been founded and rested upon mu- 
tual confidence ; because throughout I have known that when I came back 


to you, you would look over minor differences and minor defects, and that | 


" would rally round me, because you believed me to be consistent and 
onest. (Cheers.) On the other hand you knew that in me you had (as 
has been eloquently said by the reverend gentleman who spoke early this 
evening) a representative who was glad to express your opinions, but who 
was determined no longer to express them than they were his own. 
(Cheers.) Therefore it was that we went on together so well for many 
years. Upon one great question I remember I differed from you—I mean 
the ballot, and I made a speech in Parliament adverse to it. Shortly af- 
terwards I met the then Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, and he said, tap- 
ping me on the back, ‘ Well, Vernon Smith, you have made a devilish good 
speech, and you will lose a devilish good seat.’ (Cheers and laughter.) I 
said, ‘My Lord, you are perfectly mistaken; I will go down to my con- 
stituents tomorrow and I will be returned.’ I went down, not on the 
morrow, but a few months afterwards, and I was returned by the same ma- 
jority as before. (Cheers.) That is what I call the mutual confidence that 
ought to exist between a Member and his constituents.’’ 

Some suggestive remarks on bribery followed. He showed that as 
Northampton had been “ purified,” so might Gloucester and other places. 
His first election cost him 4000/.; his last election 3007. only; he pre- 
ferred improvement in this way by moral means to the adoption of the 
ballot. Lord Lyveden continued :— 

“There is also another question on which some of my friends do not think 
me quite forward ecnough—Il mean the question of Church-rates. Now on 
that subject [ always stepped before my party. When first my noble friend’s 
uncle, Lord Althorpe, brought forward his scheme for the commutation of 
Church-rates, it was rejected by Churchmen and Dissenters. I soon saw 
that compromise was out of the question ; therefore I early put myself for- 


| powerful party in England. 


lowest possible point consistently with their perfect efficiency than he, 
but he rose from their consideration with the most perfect conviction that 
instead of asking too much from the House of Commons he could have 
spent a good deal more with advantage to the country. In conclusion 
General Peel alluded to a speech made by Mr. Bright, in which he states 
that Parliament had little or no control over money spent by the Horse 
Guards. This is not so. Parliament has the power of controlling in the 
most minute way the expenditure of the Horse Guards. If Parliament 
does not exercise scrutiny and control, it was the fault of Parliament it- 
self, and not of the Horse Guards. 

The annual dinner of the Hinkworth Conservative and Agricultural 
Club given on Saturday, at Castle Heddingham near Sudbury, gave oc- 
casion for several Conservative speeches, Mr. Ashurst Majendie and 
Mr. William Beresford, the Member for North Essex, replied to the toast 
of their healths at considerable length. Mr. Majendie thought that the 
Conservative party, though it no longer rules the country, is still the most 
He severely censured the political conduct 


of Mr. Bright. Referring to the Reform Bill of the late Government, 


| Mr. Beresford said he was not enamoured of that bill, but, believing it to 


ward to be the advocate of Sir William Clay’s measure for the abolition of | 


Church-rates. When Lord John Russell, in 1852, offered me the Secretary- 
ship of War, I made it a condition of my acceptance that I might vote as I 
pant upon Church-rates; and I made it a similar condition when offered 
y Lord Palmerston the Presidency of the Indian Board. And as I pleased 
to vote upon Church-rates I have always voted. (‘* Hear, hear !”’)  Isup- 
se it was for that reason that the House of Lords, the moment I entered 
it, put me upon a Committee upon Church-rates. In the same manner on 
the question of Reform, I voted in favour of Mr. Locke King’s motion in 
1850. It was by my vote that Lord John Russell resigned the next day. 
These are simply a few facts to show which way the wind blew with me, 
that I was always advancing in that direction, though I might not be will- 
ing to go at the pace at which many of my friends would wish me. You 
have found in me I hope an honest, and I am sure a hard-working repre- 
sentative. (Cheers.) I cannot remember the hour which I have stolen 
from your service either for the pursuit of pleasure, or for the support of 
health. I know I have not always gone at the pace at which some of you 
would have wished to urge me, but Iam sure I have never swerved from 
the path which we all of us agreed to pursue. I repeat, in the words of my 
addresses to you, that I may have often disappointed you, but I have never 
deceived you. Gentlemen, I own the obligations are greater. Pecuniary 
obligations I owe you none. I have been in the receipt of public salaries, 
but I doubt if they have more than repaid me. I have Seon entrusted with 
enormous patronage, but neither kith nor kin of mine have ever derived 
rmanent benefit from it. In the Indian Government I appointed judges 
rom the source from which I heard fewest had been appointed—the Irish 
bar. I appointed to one of the highest offices that could be given away Sir 
George cl. 
office that I might have given to a relation of my own. I gave away cadet- 
ships to the school in which I was educated, and with the greatest satisfac- 
tion I gave seven or eight to the sons of those unfortunate men who have 
been murdered in the East. I may, therefore, fairly say that the patronage 
entrusted to me was devoted to the public service.” 


At the Elvaston Castle rent-day dinner, the Earl of Harrington diver- 
sified family and local polities by an attack on Mr. Bright— 

‘* He is a great patriot, a famed orator, a rigid economist,: a friend of 
peace and of disarmaments, to reach his ends. His reform of Parliament, 
and his further views are of such an ultra-demoeratic character that, if 
acted on, they would lead first to a republic, when Mr. Bright would be 
obliged to moderate his extreme notions, and red republicans would riot 
over his Quakerish views and establish their wild liberty, which would, as 
in every country in Europe, be followed by despotism ; or, as in France, by 
universal suffrage and the bayonet. Then again his disarmaments would 
be an invitation to the great military Powers of the Continent, to France, 
Germany, and Russia, with their 2,000,000 of highly disciplined and brave 
men, to invade our empire of the seas. Remember, too, that Napoleon is 
making friends, and by degrees is robbing us of our allics. Our constitu- 
tion is based on a rock that has stood the storms of ages. It has saved us 
from revolutions and invasions, and those ills which the Continent has 
suffered. There have been in our days two systems of polities—the Ma- 
chiavellian of Prince Metternich, and the ultra-democratic system of Mr. 
John Bright. The Prince Metternich I knew well, and, like Mr. Bright, 
he was a man replete with virtuous intentions. His ultra-monarchical 
system drew men into republicanism, and after fifty years of trial has broken 

own, and, thank God, Italy triumphs. Mr. John Bright's system, too, 
has been tried in France by men of great talent and virtue, and all over the 
Continent, where it has led to hopeless despotism ; in fact, neither Prince 
Metternich nor Mr. John Bright is a sound statesman.” 


At a meeting of an agricultural association at Huntingdon, on Monday, 
General Peel returned thanks for the Army and Navy, and referred to 
the national defences. He hoped that the means which the late Go 
vernment bad undertaken for the security of the nation were now carried 
out by their successors. He could not shut his eyes to the fact that 
steam has greatly changed the position of this country. We must be 
prepared for sudden attempts to land large bodies of troops, and that 

reparation must consist in maintaining the fleet in such a state as to 

perfectly able to cope with any fleet that may be opposed to us. We 
must also depend upon those volunteers whose zeal and exertions in 
their drill are beyond all praise. He would urge every county to foster 
the voluntary spirit. If all necessary steps were taken we need have 
no fear of an invasion. Next to the efficiency of the army, its cost is 
the most important consideration. This he knew was large ; but when we are 
asked what we have got to show for our money, it must be remembered 
that we have an empire on which the sun never sets; that we have pos- 
sessions and colonies in every part of the globe, and that ships and troops 
are required to protect them. No person could have entered into the 
Army estimates with a greater determination to cut them down to the 


arke, a gentleman of Tory family, but an Indian governor—an | 


| of contagion, 


be susceptible of improvement, he had voted against Lord John Russell's 
resolution, from a conviction that its object was simply that of driving 
out Lord Derby’s Administration, 


Mr. M. D. Ifill, the Recorder of Birmingham, opened the sessions at 
that town on Monday, with an address to the Grand Jury. He could 
congratulate them on a diminution of crime in that neighbourhood. 

** But, gentlemen, we must distinguish between the diminution of con- 
victions and the diminution of crime. _ I wish to guard your minds against 
the common fullacy of confounding the numbers of convictions with those 
of offences committed. Convictions are only of offences detected and brought 
to justice, and it may happen that in one place you may find the convictions 
increase by the zeal and activity of the police, or by additions to their num- 
bers, when that very inercase of convictions causes a decrease of crime.” 

In secking for the causes of the decrease of crime, Mr, Hill wished 
to guard against a common error,—that of supposing crime to be neces- 
sarily caused by increased prosperity. A sudden accession of prosperity 
to the working classes will often have the effect of producing intempe- 
rance, and will thus lead to offences of the worst kind. He believed that 
to reformatory schools, among other things, we owe the decrease of 
crime. It may be asked how it is that when the numbers in all the 
reformatory schools put together are comparatively small—2000, perhaps, 
will include the whole—how it is that so great an effect should have 
been produced? Mr. Barwick Baker, of Gloucester, attributes the 
effectiveness of reformatory schools to the taking away the leaders of 
crime, engaging them in schools, and thereby putting a stop to the spread 
The Recorder did not see, however, how this could have 

IIe thought much good had been done by the disuse of 
These he thought were attended with the worst 


affected adults. 
short imprisonments. 


| effects, and he believed the maudlin sentiment which induced the shorten- 











ing of imprisonments would now be regarded in its true light. 


At the Worcestershire Quarter Sessions on Monday the subject of the 
management of reformatories for juvenile criminals was discussed on a 
motion by the Reverend J. Pearson, who desired to see a more uniform 
system of management adopted, and stated that for want of this the re- 
sults were not so satisfactory as would otherwise be the case. Lord 
Ward (who has established a reformatory for boys at his own cost at 
Woodbury Hill, in the county of Worcester) declared his willingness to 
increase the accommodation for boys if it were required at his reforma- 
tory, and to establish also a girls’ reformatury if the magistrates of the 
county could show him any want of such an institution. He proceeded 
to discuss the cause of the present position of matters as between the 
promoters of the reformatories and the Government, which he held to lie 
in that system of compromise which characterized our modern system of 
legislation. ‘The Government merely gave aid to the exertions of private 
individuals, instead of placing a measure before the country enabling 
them to do for juvenile criminals what it did for adults. Sir John Pak- 
ington allowed that the law is in a very anomalous state as regarded the 
government of reformatories. 

Power is given to send to them offenders of a certain age, but the law 
does not require them to receive the offenders so sent. Every reformatory 
has the power of exercising its own discretion as to the admission or refusal 
of an inmate, and this discretion has been repeatedly exercised. This ano- 
malous and unsatisfactory state of things exists solely because the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature have allowed its existence, merely because the re- 
formatory system is an experiment, though a great, interesting, and im- 
portant one. It was to be hoped that Government would ere long, whether 
they were memorialised or not, take care that these institutions were put in 
a more satisfactory and definite shape than they were at present. 

No action was taken by resolution upon the subject. 





One Leadbetter, a watchmaker of Kidsgrove, placed a flask of gunpowder 
in an oven to dry, on Saturday night. It was forgotten, and on Sunday 
afternoon, when the oven became heated, the powder exploded with great 
violence, and so injured Mrs. Leadbetter that the unfortunate woman died 
in two hours. 

James Linley, an engine-man employed by Messrs. Ellershaw of Leeds, 
was killed on Tuesday by falling between the fly-wheel of his engine and 
the wall. 

At Portsmouth, on Tuesday, as the gig of H.M.S. Beagle with eight men 
was entering the harbour, she was caught by the tide and swept athwart 
the bows of a steamer then lying at anchor. The men jumped overboard 
thinking to avoid the collision, and, though the greater number were picked 
up, one was drowned. 

A man named Smith, a farmer, was killed by a train on Saturday, while 
walking on the Great Western Railway, at Hatton, near Warwick. 


SCOTLAND. 

Lord Brougham is suggested as candidate for the Chancellorship of the 
University of Edinburgh. Some friends of the Duke of Buccleuch have 
put forward the Duke’s name in opposition, but this second candidature 
is generally discouraged. 


A shareholder in the Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank has filed a bill of 
complaint against the directors for squandering the money of the bank. 
According to its deed of incorporation the bank was bound to wind up its 
affairs when one-fourth of its capital should be lost, but though ever since 
1850 it has been deeply and irretrievably involved, this obligation has been 
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evaded, At ong time, when its shares were declining in value, a large quan- 
tity were purchased by the bank, and entered on the balance sheet as ‘* stock 
investments.” On the 21st of June, 1858, the Chairman reported that they 
had been compelled to make an agreement under which their affairs would 
be wound up by the Clydesdale Banking Company, and the shareholders 
have since learned that the whole of the assets Rave been absorbed, and that 
there will be no return to them of any sum whatever, 


IRELAND. 

The Landed Estates Court in Ireland—the successor to the Encum- 
bered Estates Court—has issued a report of its progress from the filing 
of the earliest petition (November 20, 1858) to August 10, 1859, The 
following are the main statistics :— 

“Number of petitions presented, 241. Classified as under :—Petitions 
for sale, 227; judicial declerntion of title, 2; conveyance to a vendee, 4; 
partition, 4; exchange of lands, 1; appointment of new trustees to marriage 
settlement, 2; apportionment of rent, 1. (Of these 12 were supplemental, 
the original petitions having been filed in the Encumbered Estates Court, 
and four were supplemental, the original petitions having been filed in the 
Landed Estates Court.) Number of absolute orders for sale, 160. Number 
of statute acres comprised in the above 241 petitions, in or about 92,000/. 
(The above is exclusive of house property, tithe, and other rent charges, 
coal mines, &e., Kc.) Net annual rental of estates comprised in the said 

etitions, in or about 148,000/. (In many cases the estates were either un- 
et, or in the possession of the owner, and the valuation not stated in the 
petition; but by the 19th gencral rule the valuation must be ascertained 
after the order for sale shall have been made absolute.) Number of matters 
in which owners presented petitions, 170. Number of matters in which 
owners were bankrupts or insolvents, 15. Number of conveyances executed 
by the judges, 749. Number of estates, or parts of estates, sold by public 
auction in court, by the judges, 138; by provincial auction, and subse- 
quently confirmed by the judges, 19; by private contract, and subsequently 
accepted by the judges, 48, Number of lots sold, 1015, ‘ 


Fureiqu aud Calanial. 
— 

Staly.—The writer of the Turin letters signed “A.” in the Daily 
News, gives an account of the interview of the Tuscan, Parmese, and 
Modenese deputations with the Emperor Napoleon. 

‘The three deputations from Parma, Modena, and Tuscany were all re- 
ceived on the same day, the 15th instant, but not all together, at the palace 
of St. Cloud. Iam not able to give you the actual words used by the So- 
vereign of France, but it is certain that the deputations left his presence 
with great satisfaction. To the Parmese he intimated that there were no 
serious obstacles against their annexation to Sardinia. His language to the 
Modenese was held by them to signify that the return of the Duke had be- 
come impossible. As for the Tuscans, with whom he conversed for a con- 
siderable time, he repeated to them several times that they would best con- 
sult their interests by taking the young Ferdinand the Fourth of Lorraine 
for their prince, who would return to grant them a complete amnesty and 
truly liberal institutions. But he (Napoleon) did not wish to extort their 
compliance, and they would remain the arbiters of their own destinies. 
He further led the Tuscans to understand that there would be no armed in- 
tervention on the part of any Power, whether foreign or peninsular ; that 
he was greatly pleased at the order and tranquillity the Tuseans had main- 
tained, and he begged them to persevere in that course, inasmuch as it was 
that by which they might best attain their object.” 

The Monitore Toseano publishes a decree of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, enacting that the army and all other public bodies and establish- 
ments shall henceforth assume the title of Royal, ‘as in the other parts 
of the States of King Victor Emmanuel.” Also, by order of the Minister 
of Justice, the bust of King Victor Emmanuel has been placed in all the 
Courts of Justice. The same.paper states that the Tuscan envoys sent 
to the Court of Berlin have had an audience of Count Schleinitz, and de- 
clare themselves satisfied with their reception; the Count having d 
clared that Prussia, whose interests were identical with those of Italy, 


| 


| article of faith for him as wel 


‘* Brothers! we have fought as Italians fight when they are united, and 
you were not with us. In the ranks of the conqueror there were Italians of 
all the provinces, but of Naples there were few. The shout of victory was 
heard in every dialect except yours, and yet—we know it—your hearts beat 
high in the cause of the country. You felt our dangers and fatigues, and 
your hearts exulted at the announcement of our victories. Yes, exulted in 
spite of the abominable tyranny which crushes and degrades you ; it felt its 
overthrow by the victory of Italians. 

‘** You were not with usin the body, but your good-will was there, we are 
certain; but this time, at least, you will be with us in both. Yes; Provi- 
dence has decreed the union and alliance of our family—of this poor Italian 
family. Foreigners, doctrinaires, and priests labour in vain. In vain they 
seek to sow discord, to excite mistrust in the public mind, to corrupt this 
hapless people, whom they have divided so often, and so often sold to the 
stranger. In vain our brothers of the south have clasped the hands of our 
brothers of the centre and of the north; the sons of the Procidas, the Masa- 
niellos, the Pepes, have grasped the victorious right hand of the soldiers of 
Palestro and San Martino. G. GARIBALDI.”’ 

Mazzini has subscribed 200 francs to the Garibaldi fund for pur- 
chasing of a million of muskets ; his subscription was accompanied by 
the following letter. 

‘*T send 200 franes as my contribution to General Garibaldi’s fund, to 
which I feel sure that all who share my political faith will hasten to sub- 
scribe. The name of Garibaldi is a guarantee that these arms will not be 
employed merely in the defence of Cattolica and the Mincio, The sacred 
unity of our country, violated by every idea which does not embrace the 
whole of Italy, from the heights of the Tyrol to the Sicilian Sea, is an 
as for us. These arms, then, are to be used 
for us. It is essential that, rapidly fraternising in this subscription, Italians 
should display a manly resolution, and separate themselves finally from 
that unseemly collection of optimist cowards who look for liberty and 
nationality from hypothetical conferences between foreign sovereigns. 

**GivusEPPE Mazzin1.” 

Mr. P. A. Taylor, expressly as one who shares M. Mazzini’s “ politi- 
cal faith,” subscribes 50/. to the musket fund; and Mr. W. H. Ashurst, 
another of M. Mazzini’s English sympathizers, sends 10/. 

The Opinione of Turin thus summarily calculates the cost of the late war to 
Piedmont. The debt which the latter has consented to accept is 260,000,000 
francs; the sum to be reimbursed to France, 60,000,000; the expenses of 
the war, about 130,000,000 ; the fortifications to be raised for the defence 


| of the country, 50,000,000 ; total, 500,000,000 of francs. 


SFraure.—lIt is said in Paris that the force which the French Govern- 
ment had decided to send to China, which was fixed originally at 12,000 
men, is now reduced to 6000. It is said further that the expedition to 
China will not be despatched until the month of February next, unless 
cireumstances should arise in the meantime which it is not possible to 
anticipate. 

A letter signed * Louis Napoleon Bonaparte,” dated in 1831, and ad- 
dressed to Pope Gregory XVI., has been published in some French papers ; 
its tone is favourable to the wishes for reform of the people of the Romagna, 
and it recommends moderation and concession to the Pope. The Siéele 
said that the letter was written by the Emperor; the Moniteur explains 
that it was written by the Emperor’s eldest brother who “ died” in Forli 
in 1831. 

Spaint.—aA despatch from Madrid says, the Ministers have stated 
that they will not have recourse to a loan, and that the floating debt will 
not be augmented, but the taxes increased. 

Preparations for the war with Morocco are proceeding in Spain. For 


| the last eight or ten days San Sebastian has had within its walls or in its 
| immediate neighbourbood some 5000 or 6000 troops, waiting for ships to 


aC- | 


gould not but be favourable to the latter; that Prussia recognized the | 


justice of the principle of nationality, and would be glad to sce a strong | 4 x ‘ 
| both by sea and land, and afterwards occupy Tetuan and Tangier. 


and independent Italy. Tis Excellency in conclusion declared that Italy 
might rely on the friendly feeling of Prussia. The same envoys are now 
about to proceed to Warsaw, where the Emperor of Russia at present is. 

A supplement extraordinary to the Purma Gazette of the 22d contains 
the following :— 

‘** The deputation sent to the Emperor of the French by the Assembly of 
Representatives of the Parmesan provinces returned yesterday evening from 
Paris, The Emperor, they state, listened with much kindness to the ex- 
pressions of gratitude of the populations. Ile assured the deputation of his 
iru. intention to serve the Italian cause, and repeated that no armed inter- 
vention could take place. lis Majesty added that he entertained the 
firmest conviction that the wishes of the people would be satistied.”’ 

The .Vord states that France has brought the financial negotiations at 
Zurich to an issue by paying to Austria one hundred millions of the sum 
total due from Piedmont to Austria. The former, in its turn, will pay 
to France the interest arising from the capital of this portion of the debt. 
In this way the burdens of Sardinia are not rendered excessive, and 
Austria will have received satisfaction in part. 

In a diplomatic circular dated October 11, the Papal Government gives 
its reasons for dismissing the Sardinian Envoy, Count della Minerva. 
The following are stated as the acts of the Piedmontese Government 
which furnish the justification for the dismissal :— 

* The acts committed by Piedmont in Romagna during the Italian war, 
notwithstanding the formally recognized neutrality of the Holy See; the 
subsequent conduct of the Piedmontese Goyernment, a conduct which vio- 
lates the law of nations as well as the sanetity of treaties; lastly, the ac- 
ceptance of King Victor Emmanuel when the deputies of the self-styled 
National Assembly of Romagna, revolted against the legitimate sovereign, 
offered him the incorporation of those provinces with the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia.” 

Garibaldi has just issued this stirring proclamation :— 

** Rimini, October, 1859. 

“*To our Brothers of Naples.—Brothers! we have combated the Aus- 


transport them to Cadiz and thence to Morocco. 

The demands of the Spanish Government are said to have comprised 
a cession of territory adjoining Ceuta, so extensive as to include the 
Sierra Bullones, taking in Cape Negro in the direction of Tetuan and 
Apes’ Hill on the Straits. 

It is reported in Tangier that the Spanish forces will make an attack 


The Paris correspondent of the Times states that the Spanish Govern- 


| ment has disavowed all “ ambitious views” in attacking Morocco, 


** While it considers it has the right to punish the marauding tribes, and 
to take measures for the due protection of its stations in Africa, it has no in- 
tention of making conquest of territory beyond the space necessary to gua- 
rantee the safety of its stations, and that though it may occupy territory 
between Melilla and Ceuta, it has no views on Tangier, which was, I be- 
lieve, the point on which our [the British] Government, for obvious reasons, 
set great importance. I am informed that the objections of the English 
Cabinet to the expeditions have, since these assurances, been considerably 
modified, if not entirely removed. I further learn that a communication to 
General 0’ Donnell within the last few days states that the English Govern- 
ment is satisfied with these assurances, and will not offer any opposition to 
the war with Morocco.” 

It is asserted in a despatch from Madrid that the French Minister of 
War “has placed material of war at the disposal of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and has declared that the Emperor will support the military opera- 
tions of Spain against Morocco by advances in a similar way to those 
made to Piedmont during the late war.” 


Grrmany.—A Frankfort telegram, of the 20th instant, says :— 
“In today’s sitting of the German Dict, the kingdoms of Saxony, Han- 
over, Bavaria, and Wurtemberg, and the Duchies of Hesse, Mecklenburg, 
and Nassau proposed the revision of the military constitution of the Con- 
federation.” According to a memorial which is in circulation in well- 
informed circles, says a Frankfort letter in the Berlin Commercial Gazette, 
and which is said to have been drawn up a short time before the inter- 


' view of the Bavarian, Saxon, and Wurtemberg Ministers at Munich, 
| there will be inscribed at the head of the demands for reform of the se- 
_ condary States this principle :—that there is reason for admitting that 
| defects exist in the present Federal Constitution, but that no reform can 


trians, we have fought these insolent oppressors of Italy, and we have | 


beaten them. We have seen them run like rabbits before our young sol- 
diers ; we have seen them fly in terror, and beg their lives of those whose 
brothers, parents, and friends they had basely assassinated. We have seen 


them fly like cowards before the sons of those whom they barbarously 
scourged or butchered at their pleasure; we have seen them fly, the vile 
miscreants, before the comrades of Ugo Bassi, Civeaghl, Ciceruacchio, and 
ask their lives with a baseness unmistakeably Austrian; and yet of those 
who surrendered, or who were wounded, the Italians did not kill a single 
one, 


be recognized unless it embraces all Germany, and excludes neither Aus- 
tria, Holstein, nor Luxembo As a mode of execution, it is pro 

to act in conformity with historical precedent, and not to employ any 
constraint, ‘The following are specified as being the points on which the 


| reforms are to bear :— 


1. Reconciliation of the particular tendencies which exist in the nation, 
by uniting them all in one national representation. 

2. A directory at the head of the Confederation as a central power. 

3. To substitute the majority of votes for unanimity. 

4. To establish a Federal tribunal, 
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5. To organize a unitary military system. 

6. Nomination of a general-in-chief of the Federal troops in time of peace. 

7._To bring all affairs of customs and commerce within the competency of 
the Federal Assembly. 


Prussia.—The meeting between the Emperor of Russia and the 
Prince Regent of Prussia took place at Breslau on the 23d (Sunday last). 
Nothing is positively known of the results of the interview, but it is 
generally understood that the meeting had a political purpose. A 
despatch through Mr. Reuter’s office says :—“ The interview is declared 
to have been of the most satisfactory character. A complete and formal 
understanding has been arrived at upon the various difficulties in Euro- 
pean politics, and the consequences of this agreement will soon be 
apparent.” 

Gustria.—a telegram from Vienna, dated October 22, informs us 
that Baron Hiibner, the Minister of Police, has resigned ; Baron Thierry, 
Ministerial Councillor in the department of Foreign Affairs, has been ap- 
pointed in his stead. 


Buugary.—a communication from Pesth of the 18th says :—‘‘ Much 
attention has been excited here by a petition which the pupils of the 
university of this city intend to present to the Government. Founding 
their claims on the rescript concerning the gymnasiums, they declare 
that the lectures being given in the German language do not allow them 
to make a progress in their studies in proportion with their labours and 
their expenses, and they consequently pray that the Hungarian lan- 
guage shall be more generally used in instruction.” 

Russig.—The Central Committee for the emancipation of the serfs, 
sitting at St. Petersburg, has just constituted itself into three committees 
—financial, administrative, and judicial, the better to perform the mani- 
fold duties with which it is entrusted. 


Gurkey and Egyyt.—Four of the chiefs of the late conspiracy at 
Constantinople have been condemned to death, but the executions have 
been delayed. 

A despatch from the Grand Vizier to the Viceroy of Egypt, dated Oc- 
tober 8, states distinctly that the canalization of the Isthmus of Suez is 
an Imperial question -— 

“It belongs then naturally to the Sublime Porte to examine this ques- 
tion. Moreover, the execution of such an important enterprise absolutely 
requires, according to the fundamental rules of law, the special authoriza- 
tion of his Majesty, to whom the empire belongs. Every enterprise of this 
kind, commenced without imperial authorization, can only be considered as 
null: consequently, all that has thus far been effected with regard to that 
enterprise is in the eyes of the Sublime Porte considered as if it had never 
existed. There is then no difficulty in your highness giving a reply, based 
on this principle, which will be without a doubt supported by all th 
which are the friends and allies of the Sublime Porte.” 


Sudia ant China—Intelligence has arrived from India up to the 
27th ultimo. Bombay letters state that the heart of the country is no 
tranquil. On the 5th of the month Feroze Shah, with two hundred fol- 
lowers, mounted on their little Mahratta ponies, crossed the country to 
the eastward, passing near Marowra, and within six or seven miles of a 
small body of our cavalry (the 3d Irregulars), under Lieutenant Louis. 
The movement unfortunately had not been expected or the rebel party 
might have been captured. Feroze Shah had narrowly escaped capture 
on the 26th of the preceding month, when a field force under Colonel 
Nott, which had left Sangur a few days before, suddenly came on his en- 
campment. The surprise was so complete that several of the rebels were 
bayoneted before they could reach their horses. Many of them threw 
down their arms and attempted to escape, but were shot down without 
mercy ; the remainder dispersed through the jungle, closely followed by 
the skirmishers, who returned after some hours, having seized many 
valuable horses. 

Mr. J. D. Inverarity, Reverend Com. 8.D., is to go to Scinde as Com- 
missioner. It is supposed that Mr. Rose, Collector of Sattara, will suc- 
ceed to the vacant revenue commissionership. 

It is stated in a despatch from Hongkong, September 12, that the 
American Ambassador had returned from Pekin without having obtained 
the ratification of the treaty at that city. The ratification had taken 
place by commissioners at Peh-tang. 


Gnited States.—The New York Herald publishes the following 
telegram from its Washington correspondent respecting the San Juan 
dispute :-— 

* Washington, October 11.—It is understood that the British Minister, 
Lord Lyons, has received a peremptory and important despatch from his 
Government, demanding explanations from our Government of the course 
of General Harney in the San Juan affair, to which the Secretary of State 
is now preparing a reply, which will vindicate fully our rights, and doubt- 
less cover the whole ground of the controversy to the satisfaction of the 
American people. The whole matter will be laid before the President on 
his return tomorrow.” 

Via California we have a brief report from Victoria to the 7th of Sep- 
tember. The Colonist says that the United States’ troops on San Juan 


ne Powers | 











Island were throwing up a fortification on the summit of a hill below | 
the Hudson Bay Company’s station, and that they were preparing for a | 


rmanent occupation. The Portland (Oregon) papers publish a reply 
y General Harney to Governor Douglass’s letter of the 30th of August, 


in which he accepts Douglass’s explanation as an apology for his past | 


conduct, and declines to withdraw his troops from San Juan until the 
pleasure of President Buchanan is known on the subject. 


A letter from Mr. Ward, published in the American papers, describes | 


the recent engagement on the Pei-ho, but adds nothing to what we 
knew before. A communication has been received at Washington from 
the British Government, through Lord Lyons, requesting that their ac- 
knowledgments may be conveyed to Mr. Ward, American Minister to 
China, and Commodore Tatnall, for their friendly conduct at the affair 
of the Pei-ho. The conduct of Mr. Ward and Commodore Tatnall has, 
it is stated, been approved of by the authorities at Washington. 

Further details respecting the duel which took place at San Francisco 
on the 13th of September between Senator Broderick and Judge Terry 
state that the latter has been arrested. Some papers state that the duel 
originated in a political controversy, dating back to last June. The 
= were highly incensed at the fatal result to Mr. Broderick, and his 

eral was the most imposing ever witnessed in San Francisco. It is 


asserted that the duel was conducted in strict accordance with the ducl- 
ling code. 


Broderick’s pistol went off before raised into line with his 








antagonist. Terry took deliberate aim, and upon discharging his pistol 
folded his arms, holding his weapon still smoking in his hands. The 
shot took effect two inches from the right nipple of his opponent, carry- 
ing away part of the breastbone. Mr. Broderick died on the 15th 
ultimo, and was buried on the 18th amid considerable pomp and excites 
ment. The coroner’s jury returned a verdict to the effect that deceased 
died from a wound inflicted intentionally by David 8. Terry, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of California. The San Francisco Herald de- 
nies the statement that the duel originated in political differences be- 
tween Messrs. Broderick and Gwin, and says Mr. Terry had never been 
a friend of Gwin. It also repels the accusation that there had been un- 
fairness in the fight. 

The Washington correspondent of the New York Times of the 13th 
denies that England has demanded an explanation from the American 
Government with reference to the conduct of General Harney. Lord 
Lyons (it says) has simply made a proposition for a settlement of the 
dispute, as the Treaty provides no remedy in case of a disagreement bee 
tween boundaries Commissioners. England, therefore, suggests a pro- 
gramme for an adjustment in which she claims San Juan. 


i) ayti.—Accounts from Hayti to the 24th of September inform us that 
the murderer of the daughter of President Geffrard had been arrested, This 
man, whose name is Sanon, has confessed that the crime was the result 
of a conspiracy to overthrow the Government, the plan of the conspi- 
rators being to kill the President’s daughter in order to attract the Presi- 
dent himself to the theatre of the crime, and then to kill him, In ade 
dition to Sanon, several other conspirators have been taken into custody. 


Miscellaueons. 

Preparations are being made at Windsor Castle for the reception of the 
Prince and Princess Frederick William of Prussia, who will arrive at 
Windsor shortly before the 9th of November, for the purpose of being 
present on the birthday of the Prince of Wales. 

It appears from a letter from Sir George Cornewall Lewis that the 
Government has no intention of having any public celebration of the day 
when the Prince of Wales will complete his eighteenth year. 

Prince Napoleon, on board the yacht Dauphin, arrived at Portsmouth 
on Wednesday, and proceeded by the South Coast Railway to Brighton. 


The Board of Trade returns for the past month were issued on Mon- 
day. They prove that the trade of the country is on a basis sound and 
free from speculative excitement. The declared value of our exporta- 
tions shows an increase of 917,661/., or 84 per cent over those of Sep- 
tember, 1858, and there is also an increase of more than 5 per cent over 
the high total of the preceding year. Cotton goods, owing mainly to the 
Eastern demand, still figure for the chief augmentation. The aggregate 
value of our exports during the first nine months of the year has been 
98,037,311. against 86,310,3297. in the corresponding period of 1858, 
showing an increase of 11,726,982/., or nearly 14 percent. This has 


occurred as follows :— 
TaMuary  6oe000cccceeccL2, 571,823 | TUNE cecscesccccccccccccedhah, 458 
July cccccccccccccccccces Sl, S08 


February ...csccesseees 2,929,727 
Math cccccccccocccecece SUR OEE t Ammmt occccccocesccceses SUED 
DOE ccccaccececsacesce MAREE | UNE. 202600855 cce00s SE 
MAF cccosceccseses 291/096 | 
Compared with 1857 there has been an increase of 562,552/. on the 
month, and 2,301,719/., or more than 2 per cent, on the nine months, 
The consumption of imported articles has been scarcely on a correspond- 
ing scale with the activity of our general trade. A decline in the quan- 
tities of breadstuffs and rice has again been consequent on the low price 
of home wheat. In the deliveries of coffee, tea, and sugar there has also 
been a falling off. Wines, spirits, and tobacco show a moderate 
increase. 





The Volunteer movement prospers in every part of the country. Sub- 
scriptions flow in constantly to the London City Brigade, and frequent 
Council meetings are held. A band is to be organised for this corps, and 
will, it is expected, be ready to take part in the approaching Lord 
Mayor’s show. The St. George’s Rifle corps is to consist of five com- 
panies of a hundred men each. The drill ground is at Burlington House 
in Piccadilly. The North London corps has a practice ground near Hol- 
loway. The uniform for this corps costs only 1/. 17s, 6¢. The yearly sub- 
scription is a guinea. There are many other corps raised in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and numbers in every county which we have not 
space to enumerate. 

It is stated in the Manchester Guardian that the Volunteers now en- 
rolled throughout the kingdom amount already to 20,000, 








A confidential circular memorandum issued by the Commander-in- 
Chief calls attention to the neglect of the regulations for examination of 
officers laid down in July 1858, At that time “ a general order directed 
the attention of commanding officers to the necessity of having officers 
examined for promotion without waiting for expected vacancies.” 

‘‘ That order has been unpardonably neglected, and at this time there are 
numerous regiments from which no examination papers for the ranks of 
Captain or Lieutenant have been received. The neglect of this duty calls 
for the severest reprehension of the General Commanding-in-Chief, who 
regrets to find many commanding officers so utterly unmindful of the in- 
terests of those under their command, 2 

‘“‘ The corps to which this rebuke especially applies are those named in 
the margin.* , 

“‘ His Royal Highness requests that the General officers under whom 
these corps, or their dépéts, are serving, will call upon the commanding- 
officers to explain the cause of their remissness, and enjoin them strictly to 
fulfil their duty. 

* The corps specified “ in the margin” are the following— : 

“For the rank of Captain.—l2th Lancers; 3d Foot, 2d battalion; 4th Foot, 
2d battalion; 7th Foot, Ist battalion; 8th Foot, Ist battalion ; 9th Foot, 2d bat- 
talion ; 18th Foot, 2d battalion; 20th Foot, Ist and 2d battalions ; 21st Foot, Ist 
battalion ; 24th Foot, 2d battalion ; 29th Foot ; 30th Foot; 34th Foot; 35th Foot ; 
42d Foot; 43d Foot; 54th Foot; 60th Foot; Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th battalions ; 6lst 
Foot; 63d Foot; 64th Foot; 66th Foot; 79th Foot; 8ist Foot ; 82d Foot ; 83d 
Foot; 84th Foot; 85th Foot; 90th Foot; 93d Foot; 97th Foot; Ast West India 
Regiment ; 3d West India Regiment ; Royal Newfoundland Companies ; St. Helena 
Regiment. , ‘ 

* For the rank of Lieutenant.—24th Foot, 2d battalion; 42d Foot ; 56th Foot $ 
60th Foot, 4th battalion; 6lst Foot; 79th Foot; 82d Foot; 93d Foot; 97th Foot; 
Royal Newfoundland Companies.” 
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‘The General Commanding-in-Chief has had occasion frequently to re- 
mark on the insufficiency of the examination to which officers are subjected, 
many of the questions being such as are not calculated to elicit the profes- 
sional acquirements of those under examination on important points ; and 
his Royal Highness regrets to add, sometimes evincing a want of intelli- 
gence on the part of the examiners. The answers to the questions are often 
badly expressed, and written in a careless and illegible manner ; the inac- 
curacies are not noted by the Board; nor, in forwarding the proceedings, 
do General officers at all times give the required opinion on the course of 
the examination and the eligibility of the cwunieal When Boards exa- | 
mine officers of different regiments, the proceedings in connexion with each 
regiment are to be transmitted separately.” 





Leather leggings are to become an article of clothing for the troops. | . 


A circular from the Secretary of State for War has been issued to all 
general officers and officers commanding corps of infantry, to the effect | 
that each non-commissioned officer and soldier of the Foot Guards and 
regiments of Infantry of the Line serving at home and in the colonies is | 
to be supplied with them. The Commander-in-Chief has desired 
commanding ofticers to be instructed that the leather leggings are to be 
worn over the trousers, which are to be pulled up to the top of the boot, | 
nearly folded round the leg. The leggings are only to be worn in muddy 
weather, and at guard mounting when necessary. 


A letter from Mr. Lathom Browne, one of the deputation to the Duke | 
of Newcastle, on the subject of the removal of Sir George Grey from the | 
Governorship of the Cape, says :—‘“‘ After intimating his entire concur- | 
rence with the views held by us of the extraordinary administrative 
powers of Sir George Grey, the Duke informed us that, by his despatch 
of August last, he had practically overruled the decision of his prede- 
cessor, though he could not say that that decision was not justified. | 
That despatch had crossed Sir George Grey at sea, but a copy had been 
sent to him since his arrival in England, and he expected his decision 
without delay. It now rested with Sir G. Grey to decide whether or not 
he would return to the colony as its Governor.” 


A few weeks ago we chronicled the death of the fifth Earl of Jersey. 
His successor, the sixth Earl, born in 1808, died on Tuesday at Brighton. 
He had been a Member of Parliament for some years, and was of late 
years Member for Cirencester. ‘The new Earl of Jersey is a young lad | 
of fourteen. 


The Emperor of Russia arrived at Breslau on Monday. The Prince 
Regent of Prussia had already arrived. A political alliance is connected | 
by report with this royal interview. 

It is stated from Paris that the stay of the Imperial Court at Com- | 
piegne will be for the whole month of November. The Grand Duchess | 

aria of Russia and the Queen of Holland will be visitors, but the 
rumour of a visit from the Emperor of Austria is contradicted. 

Count Colloredo, the Austrian Plenipotentiary at the Conferences, died 
at Zurich on Wednesday. 








The Nord publishes a new version of the Zurich treaty, which it puts 
forward as more correct than the version published in London, It is 
obvious from this manner of speaking that the writer of the new version 
had not actually seen the text of the treaty. Both accounts are abridge- 
ments from the same text. Each omits some point which is included in 
the other. The London version, for example, omits the Presidency of | 
the Italian Federation reserved for the Pope. This formed a provision 
in the plan for the Italian federation sketched out in the note of the | 
Cavaliere Massimo d’Azeglio, and laid before the European Congress of | 
1856 by Count Cavour. Some have imagined that the Zurich account | 
must have been derived from an carly edition of the treaty; but the | 
Papal Presidency is included in the final document. In some other | 
respects, probably, the London version, which is more correct, deviates | 
from the intent of the treaty itself; but upon the whole it gives a very 
fair idea of the plan contemplated by the negotiators. 


In the Cavalier A. Poletti, who is now holding his “ soirées mysté- 
rieuses’’ at the Gallery of Illustration, Regent Street, Herr Frikel has | 
a worthy competitor. Poletti has no apparent confederate, and the ap- | 
paratus with which he performs is reduced to a minimum. Labouring | 
under a great disadvantage in making himself understood with his broken | 
English, he more than compensates for this difficulty by a quiet gentle- 
manly humour that charms his astonished audience. 








The Cunard (Liverpool and New York) steamers are in future to call at | 
Cork to receive the Irish mails for America. 

The inquiry into the loss of the Express Jersey steam-boat was resumed 
at Southampton on Monday, but after hearing the additional evidence the 
Magistrates (Captain Engledue and Mr. J. Bernard) could not come to a de- 
cision. Consequently, Captain Mabb, the commander of the vessel, had his 
certificate returned to him, and Mr. Bernard will make a report to the Board 
of Trade, in which his brother Magistrate does not concur. 

The Great Eastern is still at Holyhead. Now that her voyage to America 
has been definitively postponed till next year, and it has been decided to 
leave Holyhead, several ports are making efforts to obtain the great ship. 
The matter is still under discussion, but it appears probable that South- 
ampton will be chosen, 

The Great Eastern nearly drifted aground during squally weather, which 
came on at Holyhead on Thursday. Steam was got up, and then a new 
berth was taken up, in which the vessel was secured by two of Trotman’s 
seven ton anchors. 

Messrs. Brown and Co., of Millwall, have completed part of a cable to be 
used for mooring the floating coal ship at Malta. The cable is formed of 4} 
= iron, with links 27 inches long, each link weighing no less than 2ewt. 

ts. 


Sir James Cla $s retired from his office of Physician in Ordinary to 
the Queen, and . «. “en succeeded by Dr. Baly. 

Sir Joseph Paxton writes to the Zimes, urging the propriety of disinter- 
ring the body of George Stephenson from the humble grave at Chesterfield, 
and finding a more suitable resting-place for it beside that of his son in 
Westminster Abbey. 

A statement appeared recently in several papers to the effect that a Miss 
Angelina Caroline Bosanquet, daughter of the late Admiral Bosanquet, had 
committed suicide by taking laudanum. The whole story appears to have 
been fictitious,—no such persons ever having existed. 

A destructive fire took place at the Royal Entrepét, Antwerp, on Monday. 
Several lives were lost, and much property was destroyed. 





’ 


The Dundalk Democrat makes an extraordinary proposal for raising an 
Irish body-guard for the Pope. The Catholic countries of Europe and Ame- 
rica should together contribute 100,000/. a year for its maintenance. The 
requisite 20,000 Irishmen might, thinks the Democrat, be easily raised for 
this service. 

A telegraphic despatch from Cassel, in the Gazette de Cologne, announces 

he death of the celebrated composer Louis Spohr. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


SatTurRDAY MoRNING. 





A Cabinet Council was held yesterday. 





The Constitutionnel of yesterday, in a semi-official article, announces 
the speedy meeting of the Congress on the affairs of Italy. 

In a new French pamphlet written by a M. Debraux, who is supposed 
to have official information, it is stated that the convocation of the Con- 


| gressis anaffair already agreed upon by the five Great Powers; that the Con- 


gress will meet at Brussels in December, and that the programme has 
been already adopted by the French, English, and Austrian Governments. 
The object the Congress will have in view is :— 

1. To take cognizance of the Treaty of Zurich. 

2. To accede to the territorial changes which the said Treaty makes in 
the final acts of the Congress of Vienna. 

3. To examine into the best means of securing the pacification of Italy. 

This last point was added to the programme of the Congress at the 
instance of the English Government. 

Independently of the Congress of eight Powers that signed the final 
Acts of the Treaty of Vienna, there will be a Conference composed of 
Plenipotentiaries from the Italian States charged with drawing up the 
Pact of their Confederation. In order to put an end to the complica- 
tions of Central Italy, France and Austria have already agreed to re- 
commend for the adoption of the Congress a sort of compromise to this 
effect :—the Grand Duke of Tuscany to return to his States ; the Duke 


| of Modena to abdicate in favour of his niece, aftianced to Duke Robert of 


Parma, who will become Sovereign of Modena, and give up Parma, Pia- 
cenza, Pontremoli, to Sardinia. 


A letter from London, received in Paris, announces that Colonel Ri- 
bourg, chief Seeretary of Marshal Randon, Minister of War, has had a 


| conference, which lasted two hours, with Mr. Sidney Herbert, on the 
| subject of the combined Anglo-French expedition to China. It is said 


that all the arrangements for the expedition were concluded on that occa- 
sion, and that the departure of the expedition is fixed for the first fort- 
night in February. 


An Imperial Hatt, issued on the 15th of October, speaks in sorrowful 
and severe terms of the loss of confidence throughout the empire, arising 
from financial vonfusion. The Sultan orders a general “ re-organization "’ 
of the administration of the country, with a view tu remedy the evil. 


A correspondent draws our attention to an incident which occurred at 
the last meeting of the Medical Society of London, attracting much no- 
tice in the medical world. A gentleman, a member of the Jewish com- 
munity, had been proposed to the Society for fellowship, and was about 
to be balloted for, when one of the Fellows, Mr. Cornish, rose from his 
place, and opposed the candidate, ‘as having transgressed the laws of 
professional etiquette by puffing and advertising himself both directly 
and obliquely,” producing, in support of his assertion, certain copies of 
two journals, with which the candidate is said to be connected. The 
chairman interfered, stating that the course adopted by Mr. Cornish was 
“ irregular,” and the ballot was therefore proceeded with. The Society, 
however, scems to have sympathized with the objection, for the candi- 
date was blackballed. This result is significant, several years having 
elapsed since any one has had a sufficient number of blackballs lodged 
against him to procure his rejection, and it proves that medical men are 
beginning to find out that they themselves can put down unprofessional 
practices far better than any medical Act that ever was or ever will be 
enacted. 





The Dowager Lady Peel (widow of the great statesman) was found dead 
in her bed yesterday morning. She had been staying in town at her town 
residence, No. 4, Whitehall Gardens. 


At the Central Criminal Court, yesterday (Friday), Edmund Keefe and 
James Turner, described as labourers, were tried before Mr. Baron Bram- 
well, in the New Court, for attempting to — Honoria Turner, wife of 
the second prisoner. She had been separated from her husband, but he with 
the other prisoner had come to her as she supposed to make friends. They 
prevailed on her to take some beer, This made her violently ill, and sugar 
of lead was afterwards found in the pot. 

Keefe, in his defence, said he knew nothing about the poison. Turner 
bought it, and what had he got to do between man and wife ? . 

The Jury, after a long consultation, returned a verdict of ‘‘ Guilty” against 
Turner, the husband, and acquitted the prisoner Keefe. Mr. Baron Bram- 
well ordered sentence of death to be recorded, and the prisoner was removed 
from the bar without making any remark. 


Anew association for “suppressing the practice of selling goods falsely 
labelled ” has been formed in the City. Several eminent merchants have 
joined it. 








MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcHancE, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The Money Market has this week been characterized by an active demand 
for capital, for which full rates have been required. The demand has made 
itself felt at the Bank as well as out of doors, and has sensibly diminished 
the supplies; while the private houses of the most ample means have been 
requiring fully the Bank minimum of 2} per cent, some of the younger 
establishments have been taking the same class of bills at 2g; the general 
rates, however, are 2} per cent, and the Market is manifesting a hardening 
tendency. 

The isos of the Royal Charter has adversely affected the Bullion Market, 
inasmuch as the gold she had on freight would have been adequate to satisfy 
the present Continental demand, and probably have left a portion for de- 
deposit in the Bank. The gold will to a great extent be recovered, 7 
meanwhile, the inquiry for the Continent continues absorbing each arriv 
as it comes, and it will probably cause some withdrawals from the Bank. 
The imports up to last night amounted to 335,180/., all of which have been 
taken for the Continent; and to India 239,626/. has been sent. 
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Consols have fluctuated during the week between 953 963. Today they 
closed 96. Business has been languid, dealers as well as the public being 
deterred from operating or investing during the present situation of affairs 
in Europe. About 70,0007. have been invested this week by the Govern- 
ment Broker on account of the Indian Guarantee Fund. New and Reduced, 
944 948; Indian Scrip, 1034 1033; Indian paid-up Loan, 103 103}; Bank 
Stock, 225 227. 

The Foreign Market, as might have been reasonably expected from 
political news, has been exceedingly dull the whole week. Spanish Stock 
has been principally affected, the decline equalling 2 to 3 per cent. Vene- 
zuela has fallen } per cent; and Mexican, } }. In other stocks the fall 
averages } per cent. Business is limited and money plentiful. Spanish 
Three per Cents close 43 45; Mexican, 21322; Portuguese 4546; Russian, 

9 100; Austrian, 75 77; Victor Emmanuel, 90 92; Venezuela, 27 28; 
Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 90914 ; Ditto Three per Cents, 7071; 
Buenos Ayres, 78 80; Brazilian, 95 96. 

In the Railway Share Market the week has been marked by gloom as in 
the other departments of the ‘‘ House.’’ The effect of the fall by operations 
of the general dealers has been a good deal counteracted by the plentifulness 
of money, and the good traffic returns, which encourage the tendency of the 
public towards continued investments in the better descriptions of stock, con- 
solidated and guaranteed. Great Western, 64} 64}; London and North- 
Western, 95} 954; London and South Western, 95 95}; Midland, 105} 
1053; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 96} 96}; Chester and Holyhead, 48} 49} ; 
North-British, 59} 593; Caledonian, 452 453; Berwick, 89} 90; South- 
Eastern and Dover, 224 23; North Stafford, 4$ 4) cis.; Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincoln, 34} 35; Blackwall, 6} 62. 

The negotiation of a further portion of Victoria Railway Debentures was 
successfully effected on Monday. The minimum price was 108, and the whole 
amount, 423,000/., was most readily taken up. The full amount is to be paid 









next Monday. The French Market is steady, but no feature of importance has | 


shown itself. Paris and Lyons, 36 36}; Northern of France, 37 37! ; Lom- 
bardo Venetian, 13 2 prem. The Indian Market is steady in character. 


East Indians, however, have slightly declined in price, in consequence of | 


an issue of 160,000/7. debentures, and a call on some of the shares. East 
Indian, 100 101; Great Indian Peninsula, 97 98; Madras, 9496; Bombay 
and Baroda, 94 96. 


A RAPID, SAFE, AND ECONOMICAL STEAM-GENERATOR. 
It is an instructive study when we look back on the struggles of a great 





truth in reaching the light, to mark its tortuous and uneven path. | 
When, however, the sight of the truth docs flash upon the mind, we are | 


startled at its nearness. The richest loads of ore crop out to the surface ; 
so that had we known of their existence, we had only to reach out our 
hand to gather up the riches. Such appears to be the case in reference 
to the process for generating steam. 


been continually devising new methods of constructing boilers so as to 
generate steam more quickly, and at the same time to economize the 
fuel. 
plished so much, and all the intermediate boilers, down to the latest and 


best,—the multitubular boiler of the locomotive,—are all alike de- | 


fective, not only in their gencrating power, but in their liability 
to burst. Too much of their space is occupied by the water, 
without a corresponding extent of heating surface. In the locomotive 
boiler this evil is partially obviated by means of longitudinal 


tubes, which present a larger heating surface to the fire, and hence con- | 


stitute a better generator of steam; but the boiler is nevertheless equally 
liable to accident. Again, the safety valves of boilers in present use bear 
no proportion in area to the generating surface. It often happens that a 


boiler having 200 square feet of heating or generating surface, will have | 
a safety-valve of only 10 or 12 square inches in area—a fruitful cause of | 


accidents ; boilers often exploding whilst the safety-valve is blowing off! 

Boiler-plates, too, depend for their quality and strength mainly on a 
certain point in the original treatment of the metal composing them—on 
the capability of the puddler to keep the molten iron well agitated in the 
furnace. The mode employed in riveting boiler-piates together,—though 
the best hitherto devised,—is confessedly bad, from the fact that as the red 
hot rivet is hammered until it is cold, the iron becomes crystallized and 
weak, so that frequently the heads drop off. Mr. Fairbairn says that 
boilers are 50 per cent weaker in the riveted seam, than they are in the 
body of the plate, or than they would be if welded. 

Steam boilers are not inaptly termed magazines of death. We our- 
selves once looked in the fireplace of a large boiler, and saw the red hot 
plates yawning—a moment more and fifty unfortunate men would have 
been hurled into eternity; though in that instance the danger was 
averted by our warning. Other and serious objections are raised against 
the present construction of boilers. One is the immense quantity of fuel 
they require to keep up the steam, particularly in marine engines, where 
room and tonnage are objects of consideration. The large steamers on 
ocean voyages have as yet scarcely falsified the prophecy of Dr. Lardner, 
that steam navigation would not pay. Again, it has been found that the 
heat radiated from the large boilers of steam-ships in tropical climates is 
almost unbearable. Even on land, where space is less an object, how 
many are there who do not use steam apparatus, though they would 
gladly adopt it ifthe boiler could be dispensed with. Yet few attempts 
to dispense with the boiler have been made before Mr, Scott's successful 
effort. 

Few are ignorant of the heating qualities of a worm in the fire. In 
most of the large houses the water for baths is heated by this process, 
No longer ago than August the 27th, we described in these pages Iay- 
den’s “ Patent Boiler” as being heated by a worm, by which means some 
forty gallons of water could be boiled in fifteen minutes. 


Bearing in mind the fact of the greater heating surface of a pipe, and | 


particularly of a worm, in comparison with the volume of water it con- 
tained, Mr. Scott cast about him for a solution to the question of how 
this worm could be made to supersede the boiler? He looked into the 
face of Nature and saw the process of evaporation going on there. He 
saw how quickly the dew-drops are evaporated by the morning sun, or a 
mist dispelled by the action of the solar fire ; and noted that by the eva- 
porating effect of a drying atmosphere, how soon moisture is turned to 
drought. He watched the effects of the hot wind of the desert, and found 
that it parched, evaporated, dried up all moisture from everything con- 
taining it. He also saw that the denser the fluid, the longer it takes to 
evaporate. He saw and translated these phenomena of Nature, and per- 
ceived that to copy them was to adapt and appropriate the power and art 
of Nature herself. Mr. Scott at once understood that these natural laws 
of evaporation could be applied to the generation of a motive power, and 


Ever since Watt made his “ hay- | 
stack” and “‘ waggon-headed”’ boilers,—now obsolete,—enginecrs have 


The most improved Cornish single-flue boiler, which has accom- | 


that if it were properly applied, fuel might be saved, space economize, 
and explosions rendered next to impossible. 

Mr. Scott's steam generator consists of lap-welded wrought-iron tubes, 
one-fourth of an inch thick, formed into a coil or helix—in general forn 
like a sugar-loaf. The generator may consist of any number of coiled 
tubes one within the other, so as to occupy the whole space in the fur- 
nace. The plan increases the generating surface without increasing the 
space occupied by the machine, and at the same time it forms a generator 
of vast power. Ly using one coil the generating surface may be de- 
creased, Tubes of any diameter capable of being bent may be used; for 
| the coil possesses great strength in the combination of its circular su: 
| faces; and being spiral it is free to expand and contract within itself. 
| As the generator has no joints or couplings, the tube being of one con- 
tinuous length, even to the extent of 200 feet, no leakage can take place. 
These coils will bear a pressure of 500 pounds to the square inch, with 
perfect safety. The safety-valve is of the same diameter as the tube or 
boiler, and does not present the disproportion to which we have alluded 
in other boilers. 

In order to show more clearly the nature of the new generator, we 
| will describe the size of one for a twelve-horse power engine, now in 
operation at the works of Mr. Finney, the engineer, of King Street, 
Poplar. A furnace is constructed of wrought-iron plates, about 2 fect 
6 inches to 3 feet in height and 4 feet in diameter; partially into this 
furnace is put the base part of the coil or coils, The height of the coil 
is about 4 feet, and at the base it is a little smaller than the iron base or 
furnace; on the top of the coil is fixed an iron tube about 3 fect 6 
| inches in height, and 14 inches in diameter. This small boiler is for the 
purpose of regulating the steam before it passes into the piston; it is, 
| like the tubes, made of welded iron, and is capable of standing a pressure 
| of 500 pounds to the square inch. Surrounding the whole of this is a 
brick chimney, so that when you are looking at the apparatus, sur- 
rounded as it is with brickwork, the appearance is that of a mere chim- 
ney to a boiler, whereas in this instance the whole is visible. An ordi- 
nary boiler for an engine of twelve-horse power would be 12 feet or 
more long, and from 4 to 5 feet in diameter. ‘The space saved in the 
new construction is obvious, and its peculiar value for marine purposes is 
equally self-evident. 

The mode by which the steam is gencrated is this. Water is mixed 
with atmospheric air in the proportion of about 30 of air to one of water. 
The water is first heated to about 200 degrees by the exhaust steam from 
the engine or other means ; and the air is heated in tubes up to 400 or 
500 degrees. Both air and water are then forced by their respective 
pumps through finely perforated discs of wire gauze; they thus become 
intimately commingled, and they enter the coil in the form of mist or 
vapour—thus carrying out the operation of Nature. The coil has been 
previously heated, by means of the furnace, to a temperature varying 
trom 800 to 1000 degrees Fahrenheit ; and thus steam is immediately 
formed of great elastic force. 

Nor is this all: as the steam passes through each convolution of the 
coil, it becomes superheated, passing into the reservoir on the top before 
mentioned, which is also heated. If too much air is in the tubes, a little 
water can be admitted, which will prevent any injurious effect, such as 
the cutting of the valves, &c. These coils may be constructed so as to be 
inverted, or to be used in a horizontal manner; and in every instance 
room and fuel will be saved, and accidents prevented. 

An engine moved by this means is worked at the rate of one shilling 
to three by the old method. Messrs. Finney informed us that the firm 
have sent one generator to Paris, another to Vienna, and they were 
then constructing one for Germany, besides several for home con- 
sumption. 








LUND'S DURABLE UMBRELLA, 

Mr. Lund, to whom the public are indebted for so many ingenious im- 
provements in letterelips, corkscrews, bottle-rests, and other household 
implements, has patented a new mode of covering umbrellas, which vir- 
tually strikes one-half off their cost by doubling the time they will last. 
Like all Mr. Lund’s inventions, this contrivance is as simple as it is effee- 
tive. The silk of an umbrella, as every one knows, wears into slits at 
| the folds long before the rest of the texture has become unsound or un- 
sightly. Mr. Lund prevents this premature decay by using silk specially 
woven for his purpose, with stripes of an inch wide and of a double 
thickness; and these are arranged on the frame of the umbrella at inter- 
vals corresponding to the folds, so that they may sustain the double wear 
and tear at those parts. The stripes, being of the same colour as the 
rest of the silk, are invisible except upon close inspection. 


THE NEW JOINT, 
57, St. John’s Street Road, 20th October, 1859. 

Sm—As my newly Patented Joint was deemed sutticiently meritorious to 
be worthy of special notice in a late number of your influential publication, 
I venture to ask the favour of space for a few remarks in reply to the letter 
of Messrs. William and Andrew Smith of Mauckline, called forth by an ex- 
tract in the Glesgow Saturday Post from your article. 

I have never had the pleasure of seeing any of Messrs. Smith’s Work- 
boxes, &e., but am familiar with the particular form of joint to which they 
allude. It may, as they state, have been the invention of a poor joiner of 
Auchinleck, Ayrshire, but it has been used both here and in France for 
many years, and is commonly known to the trade as ‘the French Joint.” 
Be that as it may, however, it is simply a ‘* double groove and tongue,” and 
although a neat contrivance is exceedingly limited in the extent of its appli- 
cation. In justice to myself, I feel called upon to say that so far from 
being a “‘shght variation’? from this French Joint, my invention is al- 
together new, is widely different in its properties, and singular in the variety 
of purposes to which it can be applied. The French Joint is merely or 
chiefly useful for joining the angles of boxes, drawers, &c., and requires the 
aid of glue to make it hold together. Mine, on the contrary, is self- 
sustaining, and does not necessitate the use of any kind of cement, and is 
very many degrees stronger. It is far more perfect than the ordinary 
dovetail, or indeed any other joint at present in use, either for angular or 
surface work, as well as considerably cheaper. Nor is its application con- 
fined to wood, for it can be advantageously worked in metals, slate, Xc., and 
is easily made both air and water tight. : 

Arrangements for the introduction of the New Joint to the public are 
being made,—in the meantime I shall be happy to show the Messrs. Smith, 
or any other parties interested in the subject, specimens of work made under 
my patent. ’ 

I have the honour to be, sir, your obliged servant, 





JoserH His, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PARLIAMENT. 
Lrirep as the function of Congress may be, and perhaps should be, 
its proceedings will constitute a great legislative act for Europe. 
No previous conditions can shut out that inevitable consequence ; 








no desire to avoid idle irrelevancies or complications can make far- 
seeing statesmen shrink from the opportunity involved in the duty. 
The question is raised—‘‘ What is the duty of England in regard 
to such a Congress, and of all the great neutral Powers” ? for we 
are told, that ‘all the neutral Powers of Europe have a positive 
and most imperative duty in the matter.” In the Russian war 
England made a selfish protest against the doctrine that we must 
keep ourselves to ourselves; but we can now do more, and we 
may do more, even ‘ without the smallest hazard of war, with 
the certainty, indeed, of preventing the worst form of war,”—that 
worst form being foreign wars undertaken to impose upon nations 
governments that they detest. ‘The argument is maintained with 
great ability by our able and influential contemporary the 
Leonomist :— 

*¢ Tt is a mischievous thing to talk as if England could stand wholly aloof 
in the present crisis with unstained honour. In the recent Italian war it 
wis very different. The issues were not clear. The intentions of the Em- | 
peror of the French were not known. The wishes of the Italian people 
themselves were only half known. Their fitness for freedom was not tested, 
and their capacity for it was gravely doubted. ‘To have joined in that war 
would have been a reckless and unjustitiable implication of our country in a 
net of confused international relations. But now there is a great and 
tangible aim easily within our reach. Europe is already prepared for the 
great principle we have contended for. France has virtually acknowledged | 
it in Italy. England has long professed to act upon it in her own foreign 
policy, and has now the chance of elevating it into an international prin- | 
i She cannot stand aloof, and leave it bereft of the aid of her powerful 
intlucnce, without a dereliction of duty, without a real national sin. She 
ean isolate herself if she please. But never before was there a more solemn 
obligation placed upon her not to isolate herself, but to contend with all her 
strength for a principle which will do more to tranquillize Europe and sus- | 
tain the self-confidence of trembling nations, than any of those triumphs of 
scientilie discovery of which this age of ‘ progress’ so quaintly and blindly 
boasts.”’ 

A certain relation between our contemporary and an authorita- 
tive circle in the country has been no secret; and we hail with 
satisfaction this‘marked assistance in clearing away false opinions 
on the subject. Our Ministerial contemporary, the Globe, adds 
another word, which assists in the same process :— 

**'The war is without result, if it does not leave Italy stronger—and | 
strovger in its own strength—to resist renewed foreign domination. The 
popular instinct in Central Italy appears unanimous in seeking that strength 
in union with the sole Italian State at onee free and warl Whoever | 
may take umbrage at this, the reeeut Imperial ally of Sardinia cannot do | 
80, consistently with any continued adhesion to the cause for which he so 
recently took the field. And we entertain good hope that the justness of 
coup «ceil, which has distinguished the present ruler of France in former 
critical European situations, will show him now that the policy best caleu- 
lated to aiford real and permanent satisfaction to the real aspirations of the 
active and instructed minds of Italy at the present time must be the best 
policy for the chief who so lately entered the lists as her champion. Any 
mere dynastie object (supposing, any such to have been entertained) must 


















be secondary to the main object, success or failure in which will be success 
or failure in carrying out the ‘idea’ with which France entered on the 


WwW 


rar. 

It is as certain as anything can be which rests upon the direct 
assertion of the principal person concerned, upon a variety of 
converging evidence, and upon the general tendency of events, 
that the Emperor Napoleon has entertained xo ‘dynastic objects” 
in Italy. On the contrary, although in no manner pledged to 
his support, and not orginally ingratiated by his antecedents, we | 
have been unable to withhold the recognition of a single-minded | 
and public-spirited motive in his Italian policy. We have | 
throughout stated the main principles of that policy. Without | 
desiring to court hostilities, anxious indeed to abandon hostilities 
as soon as possible, Napoleon determined to defend Italy against a | 
coercion which viclated the letter of the treaties constituting the 
charter of Europe and the spirit of public law. We hold, indeed, 
that the Emperor has had just cause for dissatisfaction at seeing 
his motives decried by our press, aud by some of our public men, 
who have constantly professed to desire the liberation of the 
Italians. 

Even Emperors, however, cannot entirely shape the progress of 
events, especially when other potentates are too dull to perceive 
the coming necessity, and so make opportunities for impatient 
nations. ‘The programme suggested to Austria at Villafranca 
very considerably resembled, in a more systematic form, the Note 
of D’Azeglio. During the progress of negotiations, perhaps, the 
Treaty of Villafranca has been brought into nearer approximation 
to that Note; but in the meanwhile the terrible mistakes of 
Austria, her military blunders, and the still more ludicrous errors 
of the Dukes, have all contributed so materially to alter the 
ground, that the Treaty at Villafranca is almost as much out of 
date as the D’Azeglio Note of 1856, Still the Emperor Napoleon 
stands so far pledged to the Treaty, that Ae at least cannot be the 
— to suggest its abandonment. He stands also pledged by 
nis own generous and spontaneous actions to protect the Italians 
against aggression from without; and in his replies to the De- 
putics from Tuscany and from Parma he has signitied his resolu- 
tion to maintain that principle. 

The reply of the Prussian Minister to the deputation from 
Tuscany is not one of the least instructive of the momentous 
events that have happened recently. Prussia has conned the | 
lesson forced upon her by Austria, and has profited by it. The | 


rampant Bernardism into which the Emperor Francis Joseph has 
suffered himself to be drawn, has manifestly revolted the Prussian 
Court ; and the Imperial Government, which could condescend to 
browbeat its compeer in the Germanic federation, has shown that 
it has not right on its side in every contest that it undertakes, 
Undoubtedly Austria has no ground to complain of impatient 
rivalry in Prussia, which has, under the Prince Regent, behaved 
with the greatest consideration to its Imperial rival; but every 
day proves that Austria is losing as much on all sides of her as 
she has been losing in Italy. While the people of Pesth are asking 
leave to speak their own native language instead of the alien 
tongue forced upon them, the Prussian Minister is avowing that 
— will take no active part to oppose the wishes of the Italian 
people. 

In opposition to the dogmatism and Imperial arrogance which 
have hitherto dominated in Eastern and Southern Europe, two 
important elements are daily gaining ground in all regions. They 
are the principles of common sense and of practical economy. The 
Emperor Napoleon has been directing the power and influence of 
France towards promoting better relations all round, particularly 
witli a view to friendly intercourse and commercial development. 
The domestic measure which France awaits, as soon asa Congress 
shall have secured the pacification of Europe, consists in the de- 
liberation on those commercial reforms which M. Michel Che- 
valicr has on the order of the day for 1860. While the German 
people are asking for a more judicious arrangement, in order that 
princes and people may act together for the better interests of 
Germany, the reports of the Money Market show us that the 
trading classes are beginning to be irritated, because they are not 
enjoying the full commercial advantages of peace, although they 
have an accumulating capital which is impatient for protitable 
employment. - Austria, on the other hand,—the great dogmatic 
incendiary of Europe,—is also the Power that has just exposed her 
own flagrant violation of fiscal obligations in the unauthorised 
excess of the national loan. Amongst the objects for which the 
Italians are seeking liberty is the better development of their own 
resources, in which an example has been set them by the energetic 
finance and liberal commercial policy of Piedmont. The Emperor 
of Kussia has sueceeded in procuring the aid of his nobles to ar- 
range the matter of serf-emancipation, both for the more 
judicious governing of his vast nation, and for the better manage- 
ment of its industrial economy. And all round, while each 
country is seeking to render its own discipline more accordant 


| with common sense and thrifty management, there is un- 


questionably an avowed advance of public opinion, equally 


| amongst Princes and statesmen as amongst peoples, favourable to 





looking at home and leaving other nations to manage their own 
affairs, 
It would be a burlesque on the doctrine of non-intervention if 
England stood aloof and refused to promote the acceptance of the 
very principle which she has vainly urged. With others, indeed, 
we have violated it in times past, and the Treaty statutes of 1815 
stand upon record as evidences of the degree to which we gave our 
assent, though on many occasions, as we have since learned to 
know, the assent of England was given reluctantly after protest, 
and only to avoid the evils of continued discord. Since 1815 the 
statesmen, and even the Princes of other countries, have advanced 
more to the view which ‘was then enforced by the maligned 
Castlereagh ;—we can scarcely say the unjustly maligned, since his 
Government withheld from the people of England the explanation 
which was due to public opinion ;—and, thus letting judgment go 
by default, it had no right to complain if publie opinion judged it 
by its company. But sinee that day we have learned that it is 
not the duty of any state to force its ideas upon alien peoples. On 
the contrary, we have arrived at the conviction that the best policy 
is to stand aloof, save in cases where the people may develop ideas 
that command our sympathies, and then we shall find it accordant 








| with our own instincts, with our disposition, and with our 


material interests, to aid that people in developing such spon- 
taneous ideas, 

In latter years we have faithfully obeyed this policy. We 
have done so in Spain, in Belgium, in France. We cannot with- 
hold our meed of approbation from the development which we see 
going on in Russia. We cannot refuse our word of vindication 
for the unjustly aspersed Germans and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha, And in Italy, both people and circumstances are com- 
bining to bring about precisely that policy which we have avowedly 


| recommended, 


If they succeed, international war as well as civil war will be 
prevented ; if they fail, the conflagration may be lighted in 
Southern Europe to spread to the rest of the Continent. The sole 
authority which can take the necessary measures for effecting an 
insurance upon the tranquillity of Europe isa Congress; and the 
sooncr Government can clear away the dubities and misconstruc- 
tions which impede the assembling of that international Parlia- 
ment the better. 





AN INDIAN REPRESENTATIVE CONSTITUENCY. 
Tue complaint of the Anglo-Indians which has first found voice 
in Bengal is perfectly natural. Not to pay, but to be paid, is the 
recognized right of every Englishman in India. When, therefore, 


the Government imposes an income-tax upon officials, it looks 


very like a breach of privilege ; the British blood is up, and the 
retaliatory ery is ‘‘ representation.” 

It would be very much to misconceive and underrate the 
present movement if we were to regard it as instigated solely by 
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vexation and “‘the vulgar impatience of taxation.” There have 
been great reforms in India. A Council has been instituted, pro- 
fessedly in some way or other to represent the several Presiden- 
cies at head-quarters. The abolition of the East India Company’s 
administration has been attended, it is to be hoped, by something 
like the abolition of ‘‘the P. C. system” in England, and we 
have reason to believe that the system of endless manuscript re- 
ferences, rejoinders, and demands for ‘‘ copies ” of correspondence, 
which rendered a contest between a subordinate and a public 
department a hopeless conflict, has, in some degree at least, been 
checked ; although bales of written paper, which we have had under 
our own hands, tell us that the system is not entirely forgotten. 
It is announced, however, that Mr. Wilson is coming over with a 
plan for establishing a local responsibility in administrative mat~ 
ters; and altogether it has been understood that ‘ Reform” has 
commenced in India, and is to be carried out. 

But,—for there is a formidable ‘‘ but ” to this hopeful story,— 
if the Council in India does offer the germ of a representation, it 
has not been so recognized by the Governor-General, whose taxing 
edicts it has been called upon to register. And registered, it has, 
‘“‘ with a vengeance,” in the literal sense of the word ; for it has 
registered, and protested while it registered. The Calcutta pe- 
tition utters a sentiment which may perhaps be contemned by 
those who are accustomed to disregard British feeling in India, 
but will acquire strength, and will compel even the most ‘ well- 
meaning ” Governor-General to listen. The experiences during the 
late war have not conciliated very important classes of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in India. The whole tribe of non-officials, it may 

e said, is dissatisfied, and in some cases not without reason. The 
Christians in India, distinctively so called, are annoyed not only at 
the judicious hesitation of the Government to take any part in pro- 
selytizing, but far more at a certain hauteur with which their pre- 





tensions are met. The non-officials, generally, who have been active | 


in vindicating the property and rights of our countrymen in India, 
have, instead of being marked out for superior distinction, been passed 
over with quite subordinate acknowledgments in comparison with 
those of the military who were performing more set duties. Far 
be it from us to underrate the military ; for we hold that, in their 
case, the routine acknowledgments have been no suflicient recog- 
nition of the services rendered ; but we do say that when men, 


leaving the warehouse and factory, take the sword, assume | 
the responsibility of commanders, and act on all occasions with | 
the energy, courage, and unobtrusiveness of chivalry, are half | 


forgotten in a muttered form of returning thanks, they have good 
ground for their dissatisfaction. There are Natives in Tengal 


who feel that they are not allowed by the British that distinet | 


position which they have to a certain extent lost among their own 


race, by Anglicizing themselves; and the numerous and impor- | 


tant class of Parsees in Bombay have for years felt humiliated at 


being excluded from recognized Anglo-Indian society. 


| with 


We may be told that there are difficulties in the way of finding | 
a constituency for representation in India,—that Natives are not | 
Englishmen, and cannot adopt our ideas; that the non-oflicial | 
classes are to a certain extent transitory, as in the case of nautical | 


men; that there are sectional jealousies, as in the case 
British Christians in India; with other such diflieulties. Dut 
difficulties, we repeat, are things to be overcome. All the classes 
to whom we have so imperfectly alluded can be rendered avail- 
able for the support of the British system in India, and ayailable 
without much real trouble. 

In defining a franchise for a representative body the only thing 
wanted is a qualification by which those who are qualified shall be 
identified with British interests. Now this is obviously one of th 
easiest tasks to which the ingenious statesman would address him- 
self. In the first place, all Englishmen possessing certain means 
in India, and able to prove residence for a certain period, might 
be allowed a vote. In the second place, all civilians receiving 
payment from the public funds or establishments might be free- 
men under the new system. Thirdly, all British born subjects 
possessed of landed property to a cert .in amount, or even chattel 
property of a fixed kind, Fourthly, all persons being Lritish 
subjects, whether of British origin or not, holding shares in the 


public stocks or in fixed public property, such as public works, | 


canals, railways, &c. Here we should have a thoroughly British 


constituency, essentially belonging to India, and even racy of the | king d f a 
| must candidly admit his great industry and his unfailing punctu- 
| ality in never leaving a letter unanswered,—but it must doubt, &e. 


soil, yet strictly identified with British interests. 

Nor must it be forgotten that any representative body, elected 
by such a constituency, might easily be qualified with an infusion 
of members nominated by the Crown ; while acts of the Represen- 
tative Chamber would of course be subject to the Governor-General 
in Council, with an appeal to the British Parliament,—precisely 
as in the case of the British Colonies. We see no danger in a plan 
constructed on a basis like this: it would take no authority out 
of the hands of the Administrative Government, but it would un- 

uestionably identify the Anglo-Indian community, whether of 

ritish or native blood, with the English system in India ; and it 
would unite in support of her Majesty’s representatives all the in- 
fluential, energetic, and rising classes, among Natives as well as 
British residents. 


PUBLIC MEN AND PUBLIC CRITICISM. 
In speaking at a banquet given to him by his late constituents at 
Northampton, Lord Lyveden has raised a question bearing directly 
upon the morale of public criticism. Speaking of the abuse whie 
many newspapers heaped on him while, as Vernon Smith, he 
a high office under the Crown, he said :— 








of the | 


| reports of a statesman’s speeches are the only criteria within the 
' 





“I do not think it is advantageous that the Press, great as the advan- 
tage of its freedom—and no man will carry it further than I do, for I prefer 
its utmost licentiousness to its complete suppression—should issue indis- 
criminate abuse upon any man. I can only mention the effect that it had 
upon myself, to show the sort of mischief that may be done by such indis- 
criminate abuse. When I first perceived this I own I was extremely irri- 
tated. I never said a word, and I never answered a word that was said 
about me. But when, shortly afterwards, I perceived the tone that was 
being adopted, instead of being irritated I became amused. When they 
condescended to find fault with me for things which ought not to have been 
noticed upon any man, I own it did amuse me. This was carried to such 
excess, that one friend of mine showed me an article in a Welsh paper in 
which the writer said that it was no wonder India was misgoverned when 
it was entrusted to such ‘a beardless boy’ as Vernon Smith. (Much langh- 
ter.) But after irritation and amusement there came a third stage, which 
was complete indifference. I ceased even to notice the observations of the 
Press. Now, surely that is not a proper state of things for any man to be 
in in this country.’ Of all things the one that is most useful is that a public 
man should be open to the censure of the Press, that his sensibility should 
be awake to it, and that he should respond to it.” 

We must fully assent to what seems to us a well-merited re- 
buke of that system of running down one man so often adopted 
in concert by newspaper writers. Once agree to abuse any one 
man, and even a weak writer can assume a semblance of vigour 
by taking up the stock phrases of the company of critics. When 
the mot d’ordre is given to run down a man, the youngest hand 
can, after a time, raise a laugh by some feeble joke to the old and 
popular tune. At one period anything on Lord Brougham was 
‘the rage.” Again for a length of time we had in verse 
and pictures, a series of jokes founded on the assump- 
tion, altogether false, but taken as fact after being repeated 
three or four times, that the King of Prussia was a drunk- 
ard. The Opposition newspapers during Lord Palmerston’s 
first Ministry obtained a similar advantage by a steady current of 
abuse directed against Vernon Smith. That the writers who took 
up the question were entirely ignorant of the character and poli- 
tical antecedents of the man was an advantage. His name sug- 
gested the idea that he was of a middle-class family, and it was 
gratifying, they thought, to pull down a man who had risen to 
rank with the many titled men of the Cabinet. That a “ Mr, 
Smith” could be a good statesman or a man of cleverness was 
voted impossible by the very Radical writers who continually 
clamoured against aristocratic influence. Had Vernon Smit 
found himself supported by Liberal and Democratic journals on 
the ground that he, in a ‘ Cabinet of lords,” represented a 
commoncr family, he might have chuckled over the advantage of 
a common name, and have kept out of sight his natural rank 
the upper classes of English society. As it was, it must 
have been as surprising to him as to his friends to find Radical 
journals denouncing the Peerage as an institution, but loving 
lords so dearly and blindly as to wish to save them from alliance 
a Smith. Ifone could hope to find these writers “ true to 
their own order,” we might expect that in denouncing the name 
of Smith as incompatible with mental power they might have 
remembered the wisest of wits and the wittiest of good men, 
Sydney Smith, a near relative of Vernon Smith, whose writings 
did more for Liberalism in his day than one ean hope to sce ac- 
complished by twenty newspaper writers of the present time. 

But, beyond the attack on his name, Vernon Smith was sys- 
tematically abused by the Press as an inefficient administrator. 
The Indian bureau of all the departments is least connected with 
the home public; you have but to repeat half-a-dozen times that 
aman is a good or bad administrator of Indian affairs, and after 
atime the public lazily accepts the verdict. Lord Stanley, for 
instance, had not been more than a few weeks at the India House 
when the newspaper writers, before they had the least materials 
for judgment, decided that he was a good business man and a cool 
clear-headed administrator. No one knew to the contrary, but 
no one knew the aflirmative ; Lord Stanley got the benctit of the 
repu n whi 7 
industry and good intention went, he, as we afterwards learnt, 
richly deserved. When Vernon Smith went to the India House 
the mot d’ordre was to abuse him, Had he then been Lord 
Lyveden the chances are equal that he would have been voted a 
clever but haughty aristocrat, brilliant in debate, but not attentive 
to official details, Mere accident mostly governs newspaper 
writing of this kind. We remember that one of our first daily 
newspapers, in speaking of Lord Panmure’s official career, said it 
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Lord Panmure and his official subordinates must have smiled at 
the virtues so readily attributed to him. The writer did not 
deliberately set down an untruth ; he thought it would add point 
to his attack on Lord Panmure to admit something, and so he 
flung in industry aud punctuality on mere haphazard. It used 
in like manner be a current cant to attribute indolence to Lord 
Clarendon. The writers had vaguely heard that he smoked a 
good deal, and they thought it safe to say that a great smoker 
was indolent. It would be too much to expect that a newspaper 
writer should know how Lord Clarendon did the daily work of the 
Foreign Office, but surely it would tend to give a freshness to 
newspaper writing if the writers sometimes admitted their igno- 
rance of something. The late Mr. Hallam—a thoroughly honest 
man—used to feel no shame in admitting his ignorance of a book, 
simply saying, he had not read it—pretermitting that right 
so unblushingly used by many littérateurs, of quoting second- 
hand as if from the originals. 


Public life in England is not a very public life. The newspaper 
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reach of the general public, A very few men know the reality of the 
ollicial life of the Ministers of the day. When Lord Aberdeen’s 
Coalition Cabinet inevitably excluded many Whigs from office, the 
Press newspaper (then enlisting many clever partisan pens) 
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the Anglo-Saxon family, which can do so much for the future of 
the world by a generous rivalry and enlightened combination. 
These truths are so plain that, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, they influence the action of statesmen, who know 
tried to sow discontent amongst the Whigs. It enumerated the | that they are acting for the two commonwealths; and hence, we 
Whigs whom Lord John could not take with him into the} say, there is no chance that a statesman, on either side, would 
Ministry, and the writer eulogizing the excluded specially noted | commit the crime. 

‘‘ the business-like abilities of Vernon Smith.” The epithet had Indeed so far from any severance between the two countries, 
force beeause it was “— fitting and appropriate. ‘There never | there is at the present moment a constant increase of new re- 
perhaps was a more thoroughly practical administrator than | lations of a positive kind and of the most friendly character. 
Lord Lyveden. Ile had little fancy for theories of organization; We may see it in matters of the most important, and the most 
he attempted nothing he could not do, and what he did he did | trifling,—from the union in search of knowledge and of our 
well, He conducted the most difficult task that English adminis- | fellow countrymen in the Artic expeditions, to the generous 
tration has had for many a day, the despatch of the troops to sup- | temper with which our American friends consent to contend with 
press the Indian mutiny ; and a Committee of the House of Com- | us on the race-course and the cricket-ground, without so much 











mons, composed of many men ready to find fault, were obliged to | as throwing in our teeth many another match in which they 
could beat us hollow,—as any Yankee inspecting the drill and 
| practice of our rifle corps at present must have thought. 
| Besides these obvious instances, events but little known to the 
| public are almost daily occurring which exercise a powerful in- 
fluence in strengthening the bonds of individual friendship be- 
| tween the two countries. We speak from direct personal know- 
| ledge of transactions in Washington, when we say that within the 
| present year not less than eleven British naval officers and mer- 
| chant captains have received testimonials in some form or other 
| from the President of the United States, sent in acknowledgment 
| of services rendered to distressed Americans at sea. 
| A handsome gold chronometer appropriately inscribed together 
| with a gold chain was we by the President, in February 


give a favourable verdict on this point when the whole matter 
was thoroughly sifted. As one of the authors of the scheme for 
the Government of india, which fell through on account of the 
fall of the Palmerston Ministry, Vernon Smith showed that he 
could suggest a simple plan easy in practical working, and well 
calculated to bring Parliament and the Indian authorities into 
harmonious codperation, Apart from his official career, Vernon 
Smith has been, in polities, more directly courageous and con- 
scientious than many men of the day. He has all along spoken 
and voted against the Ballot, though representing a constituency 
largely leavened by Radicalism; and many years ago, when to 
vote for the abolition of Church Rates was to be ‘a man of 
extreme views,” Vernon Smith had the common sense to foresee 
the abolition now admitted to be inevitable, and was bold enough 
to be years in advance of his party. We should not have 
thought it worth while to record these things known to 
all whose judgment is of value, but to express our opinion 
that a reckless style of newspaper criticism does more than 
bring particular newspapers into contempt or hurt the feel- 
ings of abused statesmen. It lowers the character of the whole 
Press; and makes many statesmen overweeningly indiflerent 
to what people say. Some of the worst mistakes of our leading 
public men arise much more from want of attention to the public 
fecling of the day than from any undue deference to it. 
Lord Palmerston been accustomed to any respectable exposition 
of the real tone of English society, he never would have made 
such a mistake as his Conspiracy Bill. 

But while not denying that the Press is to blame for a rashness 
of criticism mostly arising from a carelessness as to the facts of 
the case, we cannot acquit public men themselves of a reckless in- 
temperance of accusation which goes too far to neutralize the force 
of all political censure. Lord Palmerston did not hesitate to de- 
nounce as men ‘ willing to make the degradation of their country 
a stepping-stone to power,” Lord John Russell, Mr. Sidney Hler- 
bert, and Mr. Milner Gibson, and Mr. Gladstone, his colleagues of 


today, and then as now believed even by himself to be incapable | 


of the baseness so readily imputed. Mr. Disraeli has unhappily 
distinguished himself by a similar readiness of invective, and a 
carelessness in making accusations which goes far to destroy the 
effect of his most solemnaverments. Sir James Graham, one of our 
cleverest public men, has long played the Aristophanie game of 


throwing filth enough in the hope that some of it will stick. We re- | 


corded last week how Mr. George Byng, ‘the rising hope of the 


Whigs,’’ makes an honest avowal that this kind of party warfare is | 


unfair. At present it is clear that a man suffers—Vernon Smith is an 
example—for not having a free tongue ready to retort without 
any special reference to the exact truth, and ready to bandy fierce 


words with all opponents; but we hope the day will come when | 


the present practice will be considered unworthy of gentlemen—of 
the Press as of Parliament. 





THE REAL CONTEST WITH AMERICA. 
Ir is but a few weeks since we have had a report of ‘ another 
difficulty ” with the United States, accorapanied by all kinds of 
gloomy anticipations; and even hints of some breach of triend- 
ship between the countries. There is no chance of such a thing. 
The Governments of both countries know their duty. In these 
days men who are called to the administration, of England and 
America alike, are gentlemen and men of the world, who know 
the people with whom they have to deal, the interests which are 
influenced by their conduct, and the responsibilities imposed upon 
them ; and as those gentlemen are far less likely to think of any 
mere injury to themselves personally, than of the mischief or the 
good which they may do to their countrymen, so the cost of the 
war in the shape of taxes imposed upon the publie would be the 
smallest part of the mischief. We should have to make up our 


millions, tens of millions, hundreds of millions, without in any | 


manner approaching the fearful sum total of loss occasioned by 
the break up of trade in New York and Liverpool,—in New York 
State, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts,—in Lancashire, North 
Cheshire, and Middlesex,—throughout the Union—throughout 
the United Kingdom. But even that would be far less than 
the fearful evil inflicted upon the world. How many families 
in both lands are united with others across the Atlantic, by the 
ties of affection ; all of which would have to be torn asunder. It 
was felt in the first war, but the ties have so multiplied since that 
time that the two communities have become veritably reunited. 
And yet again, even the evil inflicted upon so many living mil- 
lions would be small compared to the unmeasured mischief in- 
flicted upon mankind by the antagonism of those two branches of 





Tad | 


last, to Captain Charles Robertson, of the British ship Sir John 
Moore, for rescuing sixteen seamen and thirty-five passengers 
from the wreck of the American ship May Queen on the 1st of 
September, 1858, 

A similar chronometer and chain were presented in June last 
to Captain Hodgson, of the British brig Antigua Packet, for res- 
| cuing the erew and passengers of the American ship St. Peters- 
burgh from their sinking ship in October, 1858. In the same 
month a gold medal with a neat inscription was presented to Cap- 
| tain C. Matthews, of the British ship Admiral, for rescuing the 
crew and passengers of the ship A. Z., of New York, at sea, on 
| the 5th October, 1858, 

In July of the present year a gold chronometer and chain were 
sent to Captain Straker, of the British barque Constellation, for 
rescuing from the wreck of the American three-masted schooner 
— in December, 1858, the Captain and crew of that 
vessel, 

During the month of September a gold chronometer and chain 
were presented respectively from the same high functionary to 
Captain Robert Waite, of the British ship Retriever, for rescuing 
' the crew of the American ship Sarah Minot, destroyed by fire at 

sea on the 29th June of this year; and to Captain Peter Conrad 

Petrie, of the screw steamer, City of Washington, for the same 
_ service to the Captain and crew of the American ship Grey Oak, 
by taking them from their boats after their ship had foundered 
in the month of March last. 

The President has also lately presented a truly valuable Sword 
of Honour to Lieutenant J. Jenkins, of H.M. gun-boat Bantcrer, 
for rescuing certain American citizens and their property from 
Chinese pirates in the river Min, in December 1858, 

A gold chronometer and chain have been presented to Captain 
| William Williams, of the British barque Imogene, for rescuing the 

crew of the American ship Fleetwood, lost in the South Atlantic 
in May last. 

In February last the President’s thanks were transmitted to 
the oflicers of her Majesty’s vessels Kite and Jaseur at Bermuda, 
for their alacrity in searching for the American barque Parthian 
in November 1858, at which time she was reported to be in dis- 
tress off that island. 

At the same time, the President’s acknowledgments were made 
to the oflicers of her Majesty’s ships Samarang and Vulture, for 
service rendered to the American barque Sea Breeze, at Gibraltar, 
| in October, 1858, 

Since that a similar compliment has been paid to Captain Hand, 
of the Royal Navy, for detailing Lieutenant J. Jenkins with the 
Banter against the Min pirates. 

Although not strictly from the United States Government, the 
forty-one gold medals recently presented by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and citizens of New York to the officers engaged in laying 
the Atlantic cable are not to be omitted form this list. They, 
like the gifts from the President, will prove heir-looms in the 
families of the recipients, and will aid in creating ties which the 
quarrels of politicians will fail to break. 

Now each of these instances tells doubly; for let us remember 
that every gift in the list is a return for English services,—Eng- 
lish services of such a kind as to challenge attention and public 
recognition from the chief of a great State. But he who serves 
is bound to those whom he has served. This generous rivalry is 


the contest which is really going on—may it never leave off! 


MINISTERS AND DEPUTATIONS. 
| Our great contemporary the Times takes the Colonial Secretary to 
account for having observed that if reporters attended the in- 
terview respecting the recall of Sir a Grey, it would impose 
a certain restraint upon his reply to the deputation. J 
“The practice of reporting such proceedings as these originated, like ail 
reporting, in suggestions of practical utility, and it has been confirmed by 
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experience of the self-same character. When a deputation of some forty or | frank treatment of the men that come befure him, and of the 


fifty gentlemen waits upon a Minister, it is for the purpose of obtaining an 
expression of official opinion upon some = of public interest. Represen- 
tations are prepared beforehand, facts collected, and arguments, not always 
of uniform tendency, duly provided. To these the Minister makes his re- 
ply, and the interview is usually prolonged by some amount of interpella- 
tion and discussion. 
for an unpractised head to carry away, and the words of the Minister or his 
visitors run no small risk of misrepresentation in the various versions which 


obtain circulation. By the presence of a professional reporter every such 
chance of error is removed, and not only the public, but perhaps the spokes- 
men themselves, receive through the medium of the press a more accurate 


impression of the transaction than they could otherwise have acquired. It 
was remarkable enough that on this very occasion the Duke of Newcastle 
himself was fain to stop the reporters as they were quitting the room, and 
request their aid in setting the public right on a particular point which he 
wished to be understood. Something, he observed, ‘‘ had got wind”’ about 
one of his despatches, and therefore he desired that the real truth should be 
known. ‘This was a very reasonable precaution, but it might have oceurred 
to his Grace that some particulars of the pending interview were likely to 
get wind also, and that the same kind of corrective might be desirable for 
the information of the public.” 

This, like most of the writing which appears in the columns of 
our contemporary, is very telling, and appears to dispose of the 
matter; butitis a kind of censure calculated to do mischief in 
the way of defeating its very object. When a Minister is to be 
called to account publicly, there is a proper tribunal for that pur- 

ose in Parliament, and especially in the House of Commons, 
The Duke of Neweastle, it is true, can only be called to account 
personally before the House of Lords, but the Administration has 
its representatives in the other House of Parliament, and the Com- 
mons both possess and exercise the power of enforcing their judg- 
ment upon the Ministers of the Crown. ‘This power, indeed, has 
been employed too recently and too often to be forgotten. When 
a Minister is summoned before the tribunal, he knows full well 
what are those points in his case which he will be at liberty to 
reserve, what he will be compelled to disclose, and what it will be 
politic or dignified to unfold--and he acts accordingly. The 
Commons can extort the disclosure of almost anything that they 
wish to know. The House is usually, like most English assem- 
blages, disposed to put a liberal construction upon its own powers, 
and upon the accountability of gentlemen; but still everybody 
feels that, where the public is to call a Minister to account and to 
subject him to criticism, Parliament is the proper medium for 
bringing the matter to an issue. 

Amongst the many advantages of our political system, how- 
ever, there is one which has been gradually developed, which we 
have only yet begun thoroughly to appreciate, and which will be 
turned eventually still more fully to account: it is the ready 
access to the public Ministers of the Crown. In other countries, 
aman may be burdened with some gigantic grievance ; he may 
be equally burdened with some suggestion, imaginary or really 
available ; he may need authentic imformation for the advance- 
ment of his own interests, or for his salvation from ruin; he may 
have valuable information to impart, calculated to spare the State 
some injury in finance or repute; but unless he can command 
the clue of a private connexion with the Government, or with 
some of the high families that man the continental Governments, 
he must bear his burden until it kills him, or until he can throw 
it off in disgusted indifference. In those countries there is neither 
a facile access to the Minister, nor is there the public power of 
bringing him to account before a Parliament. In our own country 
we enjoy to the full what is denied elsewhere. No American 
can possess more ready access to the head of a public department 
than any Englishman. ‘The only thing, indeed, the sole card of 
introduction which he requires, is a genuine mission which renders 
it necessary for him to see the man he wants. We shall be con- 
firmed by numbers when we say that every man who really has 
business with any public department, or with any member of that 
department, can always find his way to the proper person, and 
will receive full and courteous attention. And we may remark 
that the higher he ascends in the scale of official rank, the more 
+ mae complete, and frank will be the attention accorded to 

im. 


But the very crowning trait which renders this intercourse so | 
valuable is the last quality which we have mentioned—the frank- | 


ness, the trust of gentlemen in gentlemen. Now one of the ne- 
cessary conditions for this kind of intercourse is the power of 
speaking without restraint, nay even of speaking, if we may say 
so, unguardedly. It is a great removal of obstruction in arriving 
at the truth, when a statesman can himself set the example of 
throwing off the stiffness of reserve, and of inviting a plain-spoken 
treatment of the matter in hand, such as might be found in any 
private party of well-educated Englishmen. On such occasions 
it is almost essential to this tone of intercourse, that all the 
parties to it sheuld speak with the perfect ease that we 
have mentioned,—that every man present, for instance, should 
feel a certain safety in uttering his thoughts, and should not be 
called continually to account even if he should let slip something 
that might as well have been unsaid. It may be almost held that 
indiscretion is the test of frankness. And we can safely aflirm 
that men who have had to do with deputations of late years, with 
the public Ministers of any party, have had frequent occasions to 
observe the gentlemanly allowance which statesmen show towards 
the unconsidered utterances of their visitors. A public Minister, 


conscious of his responsibility, may, and in some cases is bound, 
to keep in retentis, not only the current transactions of the Ca- 
binet Council, but also many other communications and considera- 
tions which are before his colleagues and himself. But this qua- 
lification of his outspeaking does not really militate against a 


All this constitutes a result which it is not very easy | 


matter that they submit. On the contrary, the very silence of a 
Minister often means much, especially if he says out what he is 
at liberty to say. Still the Minister knows in many cases to whom 
he is speaking, and he feels that he promotes the public welfare 
by taking such men for the occasion into his confidence. Now 


| all this is abolished if we open the doors and windows, and ex- 








| lives and acts in its blundering ways. 
| one of the police courts a youth convicted of outrageous behaviour, 


| 
| 
| 








pose the discussion to be dragged about prematurely in the pub- 
lic opinion of the market place. 

The subject which the recent deputation had to discuss with 
the Duke of Newcastle was a very pertinent illustration. Gentle- 
men connected with the Cape of Good Hope waited upon the 
Colonial Secretary for the time being, to obtain information 
respecting the recall of Sir George Grey, and to report the feel- 
ings of persons connected with the colony favourable to his rein- 
statement. Our own journal has never been amongst tlie 
devoted supporters of Sir George; we have had occasion to cri- 
ticize his conduct pretty smartly, particularly in his New Zealand 
administration; and even at the Cape, it appeared to- us, upon 
such information as we could procure, that his rule was by no 
means beyond exception. His ability, his adroitness, his activity, 
and zeal we have never questioned. We should, however, be 
doing gross injustice to the late Colonial Secretary and his col- 
leagues, if we assumed that the recall of Sir George Grey was 
without justification. We have not the case fully before us on 
either side, but some of the facts have already appeared before 
the public. And amongst them were very remarkable proceedings 
on the part of Sir George Grey even before the late Ministry 
came into power. When, for example, he was instructed to send 
certain regiments to India, he took upon himself to demur. But, 
if we are not misinformed, Sir George has placed the Cape Govern- 
ment under pecuniary liabilities to a startling amount. Notwith- 
standing the ofiicial reserves it is manifest that Sir George had 
not completely satisfied his superiors. Now, when a set of 
gentlemen present themselves before a public Minister, in 


| order to express the feelings of an important colony and 
| its friends in this country, and at the same time to ask 


whether a certain course of public conduct cannot be recon- 
sidered and modified, it is, we hold, of the greatest advantage, 
both for colony and mother country, that the Minister should 
be able to impart some portion of the reasons which have 
actuated the Imperial Government; thus, as it were, by taking 
these leading representatives of the colony and its friends, so far as 
we have said, into council with Ministers pro hae vice. According 
to a public statement about the recent conference, the Duke of New- 
castle intimated that, upon certain conditions, a reinstatement had 
been offered to Sir George Grey, but he expressly abstained from ex- 
pressing any opinion upon the conduct of his predecessor. Now, 
the Duke of Newcastle has been distinguished for his zeal in the 
public service, for his personal sincerity, and for a magnanimity 
which has made him superior alike to the jealousies of party 
and of rivalry. The answer, therefore, which he would deliver 
on this occasion would be thoroughly conscientious ; from its 
nature, it must impress those that heard it; and as we have said, 
pone | would come away more fully informed, more able to employ 
such influence as they possess for the advantage both of colony 
and of mother country. Is it better that we should continue an 
intercourse like this, or that we should restrict it to the public 
and rigidly accountable communications which may take place 
before Parliament ? 

For our own part, we cannot but entertain the opinion that this 
facile intercourse between any portions of the community who 
have special interests or special information is one of the best 
characteristics of our modern political system. Instead of de- 
siring to increase the distance which has divided the Ministers of 
the Crown from the body of society, we have had occasion to 
lament that any such distance should exist, and we cannot but 
hail every circumstance which contributes to remove it. 





MERCY AND SEVERITY RECONCILED, 
‘‘Eprvr si muove!” is a remark that recurs to cheer us when we 
are daunted by what looks like the barbarous nightmare obstruc- 
tion of imperfect civilization. Our criminal courts continually 
supply us with a drama which dismally reflects “society” as it 
Not long since, we saw at 


his only parent complaining that he was habitually addicted to 
conduct so reckless as to shut out the idea of rescuing him. At 
another police court we have seen a youth charged with embezzle- 
ment, and conducting a cross-examination of his witnesses with 
a cool self-possession which implied an unconsciousness of his po- 
sition, almost like insanity in one so “clever”—amounting, in 
truth, to a defect of reason as bad as insanity, whether its cause 
were disease, evil training, or some congenital perversion. This 
week we have more recently had the report of a case at the Middle- 
sex Sessions in which three sisters are convicted of stealing. They 
seem to have resided with another sister whose conduct is un- 
impugned, and who appeared in court lamenting so incorrigible 
a mania. ‘They were convicted, not apparently for the first time, 
of what is commonly called shop-lifting. Their parents, for they 
were orphans, had been in a position of respectability ; they were 
educated ; their appearance indicated a certain degree of refine- 
ment, and there was some verisimilitude in the defence put up for 
them,—that they were not morally accountable. The Jury, how- 
ever, ‘drew the line” between accountability and unaccounta- 
bility so as to place them on the penal side, And, with affec- 
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reach of the general public. A very few men know the reality of the 
ollicial life of the Ministers of the day. When Lord Aberdeen’s 
Coalition Cabinet inevitably excluded many Whigs from oflice, the 
Press newspaper (then enlisting many clever partisan pens) 
tried to sow discontent amongst the Whigs. It enumerated the 
Whigs whom Lord John could not take with him into the 
Ministry, and the writer eulogizing the excluded specially noted | 
‘* the business-like abilities of Vernon Smith.” The epithet had 





foree beeause it was simply fitting and appropriate. There never 
perhaps was a more engi practical administrator than 
Lord Lyveden. He had little fancy for theories of organization ; 
he attempted nothing he could not do, and what he did he did | 
well, He conducted the most difficult task that English adiinis- | 
tration has had for many a day, the despatch of the troops to sup- | 
press the Indian mutiny ; and a Committee of the House of Com- | 
mons, composed of many men ready to find fault, were obliged to 
give a favourable verdict on this point when the whole matter | 
was thoroughly sifted. As one of the authors of the scheme for | 
the Government of india, which fell through on account of the | 
fall of the Palmerston Ministry, Vernon Smith showed that he | 
could suggest a simple plan easy in practical working, and well | 
caleulated to bring Parliament and the Indian authorities into | 
harmonious codperation, Apart from his official career, Vernon | 
Smith has been, in polities, more directly courageous and con- | 
scientious than many men of the day. He has all along spoken | 
and voted against the Ballot, though representing a constituency 
| 
| 
| 


largely leavened by Radicalism; and many years ago, when to 

vote tor the abolition of Church Rates was to be ‘a man of 

extreme views,” Vernon Smith had the common sense to foresee | 
the abolition now admitted to be inevitable, and was bold enough | 
to be years in advance of his party. We should not have 
thought it worth while to record these things known to 
all whose judgment is of value, but to express our opinion 
that a reckless style of newspaper criticism does more than 
bring particular newspapers into contempt or hurt the feel- | 
ings of abused statesmen. It lowers the character of the whole 
Press; and imakes many statesmen overweeningly indiflcrent 
to what people say. Some of the worst mistakes of our leading | 
public men arise much more from want of attention to the public | 
feeling of the day than from any undue deference to it. Had | 
Lord Palmerston been accustomed to any respectable exposition | 
of the real tone of English society, he never would have made 
such a mistake as his Conspiracy Bill, 

But while not denying that the Press is to blame for a rashuess | 
of criticism mostly arising from a carelessness as to the facts of 
the case, we cannot acquit public men themselves of a reckless in- 
temperance of accusation which goes too far to neutralize the force 
of all political censure. Lord Palmerston did not hesitate to de- | 
nounce as men “ willing to make the degradation of their country 
a stepping-stone to power,” Lord John Russell, Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert, and Mr, Milner Gibson, and Mr. Gladstone, his colleagues of 
today, and then as now believed even by himself to be incapable | 
of the baseness so readily imputed. Mr. Disraeli has unhappily | 
distinguished himself by a similar readiness of invective, and a_ 
carelessness in making accusations which gocs far to destroy the 
effect of his most solemn averments. Sir James Graham, one of our 
cleverest public men, has long played the Aristophanie game of 
throwing filth enough in the hope that some of it will stick. We re- 
corded last week how Mr. George Byng, “the rising hope of the 
Whigs,’’ makes an honest avowal that this kind of party warfare is | 
unfair. At present it is clear that a man suffers—Vernon Smith is an 
example—for not haying a free tongue ready to retort without 
any special reference to the exact truth, and ready to bandy fierce 
words with all opponents; but we hope the day will come when | 
the present practice will be considered unworthy of gentlemen—of 
the Press as of Parliament. 





THE REAL CONTEST WITH AMERICA. 
Ir is but a few weeks since we have had a report of “ another 
difficulty ” with the United States, accompanied by all kinds of 
gloomy anticipations; and even hints of some breach of friend- 
ship between the countries. There is no chance of such a thing. | 
The Governments of both countries know their duty. In these 
days men who are called to the administration, of England and 
America alike, are gentlemen and men of the world, who know 
the people with whom they have to deal, the interests which are 
influenced by their conduct, and the responsibilities imposed upon 
them ; and as those gentlemen are far foes likely to think of any 
mere injury to themselves personally, than of the mischief or the 
good which they may do to their countrymen, so the cost of the 
war in the shape of taxes imposed upon the public would be the 
smallest part of the mischief. We should have to make up our | 
millions, tens of millions, hundreds of millions, without in any | 
manner approaching the fearful sum total of loss occasioned by 
the break up of trade in New York and Liverpool,—in New York 
State, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts,—in Lancashire, North 
Cheshire, and Middlesex,—throughout the Union—throughout 
the United Kingdom. But even that would be far less than 
the fearful evil inflicted upon the world. How many families 
in both lands are united with others across the Atlantic, by the 
ties of affection ; all of which would have to be torn asunder. It 
was felt in the first war, but the ties have so multiplied since that 
time that the two communities have become veritably reunited. 
And yet again, even the evil inflicted upon so many living mil- 
lions would be small compared to the unmeasured mischief in- 
flicted upon mankind by the antagonism of those two branches of 





the Anglo-Saxon family, which can do so much for the future of 
the world by a generous rivalry and enlightened combination. 
These truths are so plain that, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, they influence the action of statesmen, who know 
that they are acting for the two commonwealths; and hence, we 
say, there is no chance that a statesman, on either side, would 
commit the crime. 

indeed so far from any severance between the two countries, 
there is at the present moment a constant increase of new re- 
lations of a positive kind and of the most friendly character. 
We may see it in matters of the most important, and the most 
trifling,—from the union in search of knowledge and of our 
fellow countrymen in the Artic expeditions, to the generous 
temper with which our American friends consent to contend with 
us on the race-course and the cricket-ground, without so much 
as throwing in our teeth many another match in which they 
could beat us hollow,—as any Yankee inspecting the drill and 
practice of our rifle corps at present must have thought. 

Besides these obvious instances, events but little known to the 
public are almost daily occurring which exercise a powerful in- 
fluence in strengthening the bonds of individual friendship be- 
tween the two countries. We speak from direct personal know- 
ledge of transactions in Washington, when we say that within the 
present year not less than eleven British naval officers and mer- 
chant captains have received testimonials in some form or other 
from the President of the United States, sent in acknowledgment 
of services rendered to distressed Americans at sca. 

A handsome gold chronometer appropriately inscribed together 
with a gold chain was presented by the President, in February 
last, to Captain Charles Robertson, of the British ship Sir John 
Moore, for rescuing sixteen seamen and thirty-five passengers 
from the wreck of the American ship May Queen on the Ist of 
September, 1858. 

A similar chronometer and chain were presented in June last 
to Captain Hodgson, of the British brig Antigua Packet, for res- 
cuing the crew and passengers of the American ship St. Peters- 
burgh from their sinking ship in October, 1858. In the same 
month a gold medal with a neat inscription was presented to Cap- 
tain C. Matthews, of the British ship Admiral, for rescuing the 
crew and passengers of the ship A. Z., of New York, at sea, on 
the 5th October, 1858, 

In July of the present year a gold chronometer and chain were 
sent to Captain Straker, of the British barque Constellation, for 
rescuing from the wreck of the American three-masted schooner 
a in December, 1858, the Captain and crew of that 
vessel, 

During the month of September a gold chronometer and chain 
were presented respectively from the same high functionary to 
Captain Robert Waite, of the British ship Retriever, for rescuing 
the crew of the American ship Sarah Minot, destroyed by fire at 
sea on the 29th June of this year; and to Captain Peter Conrad 
Petrie, of the screw steamer City of Washington, for the same 
service to the Captain and crew of the American ship Grey Oak, 
by taking them from their boats after their ship had foundered 
in the month of March last. 

The President has also lately presented a truly valuable Sword 
of Honour to Lieutenant J. Jenkins, of H.M. gun-boat Banterer, 
for rescuing ecrtain American citizens and their property from 
Chinese pirates in the river Min, in December 1858. 

A wold chronometer and chain have been presented to Captain 
William Williams, of the British barque Imogene, for rescuing the 
crew of the American ship Fleetwood, lost in the South Atlantic 
in May last. 

In February last the President’s thanks were transmitted to 
the officers of he Majesty’s vessels Kite and Jaseur at Bermuda, 
for their alacrity in searching for the American barque Parthian 
in November 1858, at which time she was reported to be in dis- 
tress off that island. 

At the same time, the President’s acknowledgments were made 
to the officers of her Majesty’s ships Samarang and Vulture, for 
service rendered to the American barque Sea Breeze, at Gibraltar, 
in October, 1858, 

Since that a similar compliment has been paid to Captain Hand, 
of the Royal Navy, for detailing Lieutenant J. Jenkins with the 
Banter against the Min pirates. 

Although not strictly from the United States Government, the 
forty-one gold medals recently presented by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and citizens of New York to the officers engaged in laying 
the Atlantic cable are not to be omitted form this list. They, 
like the gifts from the President, will prove heir-looms in the 
families of the recipients, and will aid in creating tics which the 
quarrels of politicians will fail to break. 

Now each of these instances tells doubly; for let us remember 
that every gift in the list is a return for English services,—Eng- 
lish services of such a kind as to challenge attention and public 
recognition from the chief of a great State. But he who serves 


_is bound to those whom he has served. This generous rivalry is 


the contest which is really going on—may it never leave off! 
MINISTERS AND DEPUTATIONS. 

Ovr great contemporary the Times takes the Colonial Secretary to 

account for having observed that if reporters attended the in- 

terview respecting the recall of Sir George Grey, it would impose 


a certain restraint upon his reply to the deputation. — 3 
‘* The practice of reporting such proceedings as these originated, like all 
reporting, in suggestions of practical utility, and it has been confirmed by 
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experience of the self-same character. When a deputation of some forty or | frank treatment of the men that come befvre him, and of the 


fifty gentlemen waits upon a Minister, it is for the purpose of obtaining an 
expression of official opinion upon some _— of public interest. Represen- 
tations are prepared beforehand, facts collected, and arzuments, not always 
of uniform tendency, duly provided. To these the Minister makes his re- 
ply, and the interview is usually prolonged by some amount of interpella- 
tion and discussion. All this constitutes a result which it is not very easy 
for an unpractised head to carry away, and the words of the Minister or his 
visitors run no small risk of misrepresentation in the various versions which 
obtain circulation. By the presence of a professional reporter every such 
chance of error is removed, and not only the public, but perhaps the spokes- 
men themselves, receive through the medium of the press a more accurate 
impression of the transaction than they could otherwise have acquired. It 
was remarkable enough that on this very occasion the Duke of Newcastle 
himself was fain to stop the reporters as they were quitting the room, and 
request their aid in setting the public right on a particular point which he 
wished to be understood. Something, he observed, ‘had got wind’’ about 
one of his despatches, and therefore he desired that the real truth should be 
known. ‘This was a very reasonable precaution, but it might have occurred 
to his Grace that some particulars of the pending interview were likely to 
get wind also, and that the same kind of corrective might be desirable for 
the information of the public.” 

This, like most of the writing which appears in the columns of 
our contemporary, is very telling, and appears to dispose of the 
matter; butitis a kind of censure calculated to do mischief in 
the way of defeating its very object. When a Minister is to be 
called to account publicly, there is a proper tribunal for that pur- 
pose in Parliament, and especially in the House of Commons. 
The Duke of Neweastle, it is true, can only be called to account 
personally before the House of Lords, but the Administration has 
its representatives in the other House of Parliament, and the Com- 
mons both possess and exercise the power of enforcing their judg- 
ment upon the Ministers of the Crown. This power, indeed, has 
been employed too recently and too often to be forgotten. When 
a Minister is summoned before the tribunal, he knows full well 
what are those points in his case which he will be at liberty to 
reserve, what he will be compelled to disclose, and what it will be 
politic or dignified to unfold--and he acts accordingly. The 
Commons can extort the disclosure of almost anything that they 
wish to know. The House is usually, like most English assem- 
blages, disposed to put a liberal construction upon its own powers, 
and upon the accountability of gentlemen; but still everybody 
feels that, where the public is to call a Minister to account and to 
subject him to criticism, Parliament is the proper medium for 
bringing the matter to an issue. 

Amongst the many advantages of our political system, how- 
ever, there is one which has been gradually developed, which we 
have only yet begun thoroughly to appreciate, and which will be 
turned eventually still more fully to account: it is the ready 
access to the public Ministers of the Crown. In other countries, 
aman may be burdened with some gigantic grievance ; he may 
be equally burdened with some suggestion, imaginary or really 
available ; he may need authentic information for the advance- 
ment of his own interests, or for his salvation from ruin; he may 
have valuable information to impart, calculated to spare the State 
some injury in finance or repute; but unless he can command 
the clue of a private connexion with the Government, or with 
some of the high families that man the continental Governments, 
he must bear his burden until it kills him, or until he can throw 
it off in disgusted indifference. In those countries there is neither 
a facile access to the Minister, nor is there the public power of 
bringing him to account before a Parliament. In our own country 
we enjoy to the full what is denied elsewhere. No American 
can possess more ready access to the head of a public department 
than any Englishman. ‘The only thing, indeed, the sole card of 
introduction which he requires, is a genuine mission which renders 
it necessary for him to sce the man he wants. We shall be con- 
firmed by numbers when we say that every man who really has 
business with any public department, or with any member of that 
department, can always find his way to the proper person, and 
will receive full and courteous attention, And we may remark 
that the higher he ascends in the scale of official rank, the more 
courteous, complete, and frank will be the attention accorded to 
him. 

But the very crowning trait which renders this intercourse so 
valuable is the last quality which we have mentioned—the frank- 
ness, the trust of gentlemen in gentlemen. Now one of the ne- 
cessary conditions for this kind of intercourse is the power of 
speaking without restraint, nay even of speaking, if we may say 
so, unguardedly. 
at the truth, when a statesman can himself set the example of 
throwing off the stiffness of reserve, and of inviting a plain-spoken 
treatment of the matter in hand, such as might be found in any 
private party of well-educated Englishmen. On such occasions 
it is almost essential to this tone of intercourse, that all the 

arties to it should speak with the perfect ease that we 

ave mentioned,—-that every man present, for instance, should 
feel a certain safety in uttering his thoughts, and should not be 
called continually to account even if he should let slip something 
that might as well have been unsaid. It may be almost held that 
indiseretion is the test of frankness. And we can safely affirm 
that men who have had to do with deputations of late years, with 
the public Ministers of any party, have had frequent occasions to 
obscrve the gentlemanly allowance which statesmen show towards 
the unconsidered utterances of their visitors. A public Minister, 
conscious of his responsibility, may, and in some cases is bound, 


to keep in retentis, not only the current transactions of the Ca- 
binet Council, but also many other communications and considera- 
tions which are before his colleagues and himself. But this qua- 
lification of his outspeaking does not really militate against a 





t uw y say | lives and acts in its blundering ways. 
It is a great removal of obstruction in arriving | 





matter that they submit. On the contrary, the very silence of a 
Minister often means much, especially if he says out what he is 
at liberty to say. Still the Minister knows in many cases to whom 
he is speaking, and he feels that he promotes the public welfare 
by taking such men for the occasion into his confidence. Now 
all this is abolished if we open the doors and windows, and ex- 
pose the discussion to be dragged about prematurely in the pub- 
lic opinion of the market place. 

The subject which the recent deputation had to discuss with 
the Duke of Newcastle was a very pertinent illustration. Gentle- 
men connected with the Cape of Good Hope waited upon the 
Colonial Secretary for the time being, to obtain information 
respecting the reeall of Sir George Grey, and to report the feel- 
ings of persons connected with the colony favourable to his rein- 
statement. Our own journal has never been amongst the 
devoted supporters of Sir George; we have had occasion to cri- 
ticize his conduct pretty smartly, particularly in his New Zealand 
administration; and even at the Cape, it appeared to’ us, upon 
such information as we could procure, that his rule was by no 
means beyond exception. His ability, his adroitness, his activity, 
and zeal we have never questioned. We should, however, be 
doing gross injustice to the late Colonial Secretary and his col- 
leagues, if we assumed that the recall of Sir George Grey was 
without justification. We have not the case fully before us on 
either side, but some of the facts have already appeared before 
the public. And amongst them were very remarkable proceedings 
on the part of Sir George Grey even before the late Ministry 
came into power. When, for example, he was instructed to send 
certain regiments to India, he took upon himself to demur. But, 
if we are not misinformed, Sir George has placed the Cape Govern- 
ment under pecuniary liabilities to a startlingamount. Notwith- 
standing the ofiicial reserves it is manifest that Sir George had 
not completely satisfied his superiors. Now, when a set of 
gentlemen present themselves before a public Minister, in 
order to express the feelings of an important colony and 
its friends in this country, and at the same time to ask 
whether a certain course of public conduct cannot be recon- 
sidered and modified, it is, we hold, of the greatest advantage, 
both for colony and mother country, that the Minister should 
be able to impart some portion of the reasons which have 
actuated the Imperial Government; thus, as it were, by taking 
these leading representatives of the colony and its friends, so far as 
we have said, into council with Ministers pro hae vice. According 
to a public statement about the recent conference, the Duke of New- 
castle intimated that, upon certain conditions, a reinstatement had 
been offered to Sir George Grey, but he expressly abstained from ex- 
pressing any opinion upon the conduct of his predecessor. Now, 
the Duke of Newcastle has been distinguished for his zeal in the 
public service, for his personal sincerity, and for a magnanimity 
which has made him superior alike to the jealousies of party 
and of rivalry. The answer, therefore, which he would deliver 
on this occasion would be thoroughly conscientious ; from its 
nature, it must impress those that heard it; and as we have said, 
oy would come away more fully informed, more able to employ 
such influence as they possess for the advantage both of pn aA 
and of mother country. Is it better that we should continue an 
intercourse like this, or that we should restrict it to the public 
and rigidly accountable communications which may take place 
before Parliament ? 

For our own part, we cannot but entertain the opinion that this 
facile intercourse between any portions of the community who 
have special interests or special information is one of the best 
characteristics of our modern political system. Instead of de- 
siring to increase the distance which has divided the Ministers of 
the Crown from the body of society, we have had occasion to 
lament that any such distance should exist, and we cannot but 
hail every circumstance which contributes to remove it. 





MERCY AND SEVERITY RECONCILED. 
‘* Eprur si muove !” is a remark that recurs to cheer us when we 
are daunted by what looks like the barbarous nightmare obstruc- 
tion of imperfect civilization. Our criminal courts continually 
supply us with a drama which dismally reflects ‘‘ society” as it 
Not long since, we saw at 
one of the police courts a youth convicted of outrageous behaviour, 
his only parent complaining that he was habitually addicted to 
conduct so reckless as to shut out the idea of rescuing him. At 
another police court we have seen a youth charged with embezzle- 
ment, and conducting a cross-examination of his witnesses with 
a cool self-possession which implied an unconsciousness of his po- 
sition, almost like insanity in one so “ clever”—amounting, in 
truth, to a defect of reason as bad as insanity, whether its cause 
were disease, evil training, or some congenital perversion. This 
week we have more recently had the report of a case at the Middle- 
sex Sessions in which three sisters are convicted of stealing. They 
seem to have resided with another sister whose conduct is un- 
impugned, and who appeared in court lamenting so incorrigible 
a mania, They were convicted, not apparently for the first time, 
of what is commonly called shop-lifting. Their parents, for they 
were orphans, had been in a position of respectability ; they were 
educated ; their appearance indicated a certain degree of refine- 
ment, and there was some verisimilitude in the defence put up for 
them,—that they were not morally accountable. The Jury, how- 
ever, ‘‘drew the line” between accountability and unaccounta- 
bility so as to place them on the penal side, And, with affec- 
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tionate embraces of each other, and of their sorrowing sister, they 

were separated, to pursue their career of chastisement in the 

House of Correction. It is impossible not to follow them with 

compassion ; equally impossible to proclaim that a plea of insanity 

shall confer leave and licence to disregard property, or anything 
1 


else. 

If there had been such a disposition on the part of the Jury 
in this case, or in others that have occurred lately, it might be 
checked by examples such as that given by Professor Forbes 
Winslow in his Journal of Psychological Medicine and Mental 
Pathology—a number more than usually interesting. It refers to 
the case of a murderer who was acquitted in the Imperial Court 
at Pau, on the ground of insanity,—which he had himself pro- 
claimed, as he rushed forth from the murder of his stepmother, 
exclaiming—“ I am a madman—an insensate ; I have killed my 
stepmother!” It is a question, even if the youth were mad, 
whether his madness did not with a certain method reckon upon 
the probability that a Jury would acquit him, if his crime were 
committed flagrantly and nakedly enough ; yet English students 
of medical jurisprudence will hesitate to say, with an eminent 
French magistrate,—‘‘ These men are madmen, but it is ne- 
cessary to cure their mad acts in the Place de Gréve.” 

We are getting a stage beyond that notion. In the first place, 
much progress has been made in arriving at a true diagnosis of 
penal conduet, and consequently in the treatment of such aberra- 
tions. Mr. Adderley has shown that a large proportion of the 
so-called criminal population, perhaps three-fourths, is led into 
error by ignorance, want, and unfavourable circumstance. The 
experiences of Walter Crofton in Ireland have shown that of the 
convict population some three-fourths are capable of being rescued 
by training after the fact. And the experiences of those who 
have founded reformatories and conducted them have confirmed 
Mr. Adderley’s calculations, by proving that the majority of 
youths who have been sent to such schools are not marked by any 
incorrigible vice. They only want training; and again the con- 
duct of M. D. Hill, now for many years, has shown that the 
Bench can discriminate between the misfortunes which bring 
youth, or even adult age, within the purview of the criminal law, 
and those qualities which are radically bad. 

But even in cases of this last class, a more thorough knowledge 
has thrown such a fresh light as entirely to reconcile humanity to 
the rigours necessary for state and social purposes. Nothing is 
more evident than the fact that those men who are incorrigible, 
whether they are violent criminals, incurable thieves, reckless 
brawlers, or whatever else they be, are practically and literally 
deficient of some of the faculties which go to make up the type of 
average humanity. In eliminating the actually incorrigible 
thieves, murderers, ruffians, and swindlers, we ascertain after all 
that vice is akin to madness, and that if we need ‘ to protect 
society” from its assaults, we may treat the erimindl com- 
passionately as a maniac. His misfortune is greater than ours, 
for he has to bear the denial of life involved in the lack of facul- 
ties. It is a discovery which reconciles a rigorous execution of 
duty with humanity and with Christianity, and too great tribute 
cannot be paid to those highminded and humane men who, like M. 
D. Hill, have led the way in establishing this most enlightened 
discrimination, 

And as the philosophy unfolds itself before us we recognize the 
fact that crime itself claims our sorrow more than our indigna- 
tion. We learn, practically, in the living flesh and in detail, that 
aberrations such as those which we have mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this paper, do involve some degree of unaccountability in 
one shape or other,—do xof merit the arrogant contempt and 
finger-pointing scorn with which they have heretofore been 
treated ; but do still claim a kind and curative treatment. For 
never can we presume that cure may not arrive some day, if we 
persevere conscientiously enough. If, therefore, judges and juries 
find a difliculty in ‘“‘drawing the line” in individual cases, a 
truly Christian jurisprudence comes to the rescue and declares 
that it is not absolutely necessary to draw any line at all. For 
the great principle which is et the basis of the reformatory sys- 
tem and of the new system of prison discipline, furnishes in 
itself the appropriate treatment, alike for both classes of the 
incurable, including those whom we haye heretofore called the 
incorrigible. 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 
THE more earnest and business-like habits of Englishmen as com- 
pared with those of other nations have had, we think,—though 
the assertion may sound a little paradoxical,—some share in de- 
teriorating and frivolizing their public amusements. In countries 
where equal intellectual culture existg, and yet/where many 
paths of intellectual activity are virtually cfosed, a ‘greater 
amount of thought and interest will naturally be turned towards 


things that we regard as trivial, and people will try more vehe- | 
, reason why even on our stage their pieces have been more suc- 


mently what can be got out of them. In England public amuse- 
ments are generally treated by critics with a kind of careless 
good nature that savours strongly of contempt. In Germany, as 
we all know, Schiller was of opinion that a complete regeneration 
of public morals and manners might be effected through the 
theatre. We may be scarcely inclined to go so far as this, and 
it may appear that to have a Goethe occupied with theatrical 
management, or acting as master of the ceremonies at a court 
spectacle, is rather wasteful housekeeping, or, as a late writer 
said of Mrs. Hemans’ poems, “ stirring one’s tea with a sceptre.” 

Nevertheless, we cannot help thinking that the subject of pub- 








lic amusements, and especially of the theatre, is of rather more 
importance than is commonly supposed, and deserving of a some- 
what more conscientious treatment from those whose vigilant 
surveillance is indispensable to its welfare. Without digging 
quite so far down as Schiller did in search of the “ play impulse,” 
we may ascertain that it does lie at the roots of human nature, 
and not on the surface among its merely infantile propensities ; 
and we may feel convinced that with children of a larger growth, 
as with schoolboys, the most efficient part of their education is 
often that received in the playground. 

It must be owned, indeed, that our London playgrounds are 
frequently far below what might be expected from the general 
character of the school. Some of our so-called public “ enter- 
tainments” are, it must be owned, so ineffably silly that it is 
mournful to think what the craving vacuity of the mind must be 
to which even such food as this is acceptable. The stage, which 
should occupy the highest place, has long been regarded as in so 
sickly, if not a moribund condition, that critics seem to have felt 
it as a kind of inhumanity to speak the plain truth concerning 
it, and they generally treat it with something of the compassionate 
insincerity that people adopt towards an incurable invalid, but 
since the invalid has of late begun to exhibit symptoms of re- 
turning vigour, we must change our mode of treatment, no longer 
avail ourselves of the ominous permission to let him have “ any- 
thing he can fancy,” but consider what is for his real good, and 
likely to contribute to his recovery. 

When we see elegant theatres nightly crowded with attentive 
audiences, it does become a duty to ask whether it may not be 
possible to offer those audiences some better entertainment than 
pieces addressed to the meanest faculties and the coarsest in- 
stincts. It would be no difficult matter of course to give ex- 
amples, but managers and dramatic authors have for some time 
past been so little accustomed to regard notices of their produc- 
tions in any other light than as matters of compliment, that they 
would probably set down the best deserved censure as a manifes- 
tation of some mysterious private malice, and keep the even tenor 
of their way unmoved. Undoubtedly some pieces have been pro- 
duced lately that form honourable exceptions to the general 
rule; and whether they are taken from the French or the 
Cherokee, we regard as a very subordinate consideration. 
The question really interesting to us is—what kind of effect are 
they likely to produce on the audiences assembled to witness 
them ? and this is more worth considering, as a large portion of 
the frequenters of a theatre usually consist of those who are not 
much under the influence of literature in any other form. 
Judging from the character of the entertainment, indeed, we 
should mostly be inclined to think that the educated and refined 
formed a very small minority; and authors and actors sometimes 
attempt to justify taking the lowest view of their vocation by the 
alleged necessity of pleasing their most numerous, though most 
uncultivated auditors; but in this as in other cases, it is the in- 
stinct of the multitude to follow those who have a real claim to 
take the lead, and the attraction of histrionie representations is so 


| powerful and universal that most audiences will, we believe, be 


found to contain a sufficient number of the higher class to appre- 
ciate any excellence that may be placed before them. It is, too, the 
distinctive glory of this art that it requires for the appreciation 


| even of its highest efforts less technical knowledge than any 


| is in them.” 





other—addressing as it does chiefly the emotional part of our na- 
ture, and the pure humanity that underlies all class distinctions ; 
it is specially privileged to show those touches of nature that, as 
the great master tells us, ‘‘ make the whole world kin.” One in- 
dispensable step towards improvement in this as in other cases 
is to get rid of cant, which often when banished from other re- 
gions still reigns supreme in various departments of art. John 
Mill tells us that the man who attacks any generally received 
opinion, whether that opinion be true or false, does good service 
to society by obliging people to find ‘a reason for the faith that 
We have no doubt at all that in matters of taste the 
rise of some great heresy is always beneficial. Whatever may be 
the merits of pre-Raphaclitism, Mr. Ruskin unquestionably did 
much good by his dashing onslaught on some hitherto accepted} 
articles of the artistic creed; and a dramatic critie who wit 
equal power should advocate a similar return to truth and na 
ture,—even commonplace truth and every-day nature,—would 
a more important service, as the art in question has a deeper a 
wider range than any other. 

In our worship of Shakespeare, as by law established, we negl¢ct 
or defy the very precepts he has given us for our guidance. The 
drama, he tells us, is meant to retlect the ‘very body of fhe 
time—its form and pressure;” but we are so convinced of /the 
contrary, that the last thing any of our original dramatic wrjters 
dream of is the attempting to represent what they see bpfore 
them. The French—who have no Shakespeare to teach tl 
have been a law unto themselves in this matter, and this js one 
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cessful, and deservedly so, than our own. Our play-wrifers are 
still haunted by the notion that they are to seek for their models 
not in the nature they see before them, but in the “ writers of the 
Elizabethan age,” and not.look with their own eyes, but with the 
curiously coloured spectacles of the ‘elder dramatists.” Sir 
Edward Lytton knows better, and his plays have accordingly kept 
resolute possession of the stage, when others of greater pretension 
have been swept into speedy oblivion, It certainly requires 
greater skill of hand to afford a satisfactory representation of 
familiar characters and incidents, than of some fantastic creations 
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that we choose to denominate ideal, because they are nowhere to 
be found in nature. We can all judge the picture of a dog, but 
we hesitate a little about a griffin; and a dramatist who attempts 
to ‘catch our manners living as they rise,” needs much greater 
fidelity and delicacy of touch, than one who offers us representa- 
tious of a bygone time, or of no time at all, which we haveno op- 
portunity of verifying. 

With respect to the morals of the stage—a point that cannot be 
indifferent to any one who takes other than a low view of its 
capabilities—it is placing the stage in a false position to 
require from it anything like direct moral teaching, as has 
sometimes been done by those who, without giving much 
thought to the subject, have vaguely felt that it is, or ought to 
be, a great power. But it can, by awakening the imagination, 
calling forth the sympathies, and exercising the perceptions of 
beauty and sublimity, bring the mind even of the uncultivated 
into the state in which they are most susceptible of moral culture. 





Letters to the Editar. 


AN INDIAN COUNCIL IN ENGLAND, 

Sir—Continental politics are temporarily in suspense; rumours and 
expectations supplant the more exciting reports of telegrams and de- 
spatches ; and the relative forces of the European states afford the silent 
rule for guiding dynastic progress. No one can compare England and the 
great European states, without reckoning the material contribution to her 
power in every way secured by the possession of the two hundred millions 
of East Indian fellow subjects. With them is combined the provision of 
noble fortunes for the upper ranks of the middle classes and the poorer 
members of the aristocracy. From them the daily demand for a large 
amount of the products of the labouring population of this country is 
created, and the capitalists find in their territory investments for the service 
of Government alone amounting to nearly one hundred millions. 

Such great interests are yet left by the party legislation of Parliament 
almost without supervision. The ordinary attendance in Parliament on 
Indian questions has seldom averaged the number of a jury. Indian poli- 
ties require a special study, and few men in Parliament find their account 
in studying subjects on which their constituents have little information. 
The old East India Company did fulfil in some measure this want to which 
Parliament is unequal. The proprietors were for the most part men whose 
interests supplied reasons for their investigation of Indian questions. The 
revolutionary spirit which animated the French Convention swept away, in 
its anger, an institution which admitted of improvement, and far excelled 
the despotic irresponsibility of the present arrangement. Though deprived 
of political power, the Company still holds its organization, its members still 
possess such knowledge on Indian matters as is held by no other body, and 
its half-yearly courts enable them to offer to the public, as of old, the 
opinions of intelligent English minds on the Government poliey in India. 

This service it would be well for the State if they would render. ‘Tle ob- 








stinacy, arrogance, or ignorance of a Governor-General may, as we have | 


seen of late, easily endanger our possession of India; and without a rallying 
point towards which to assemble, however strongly Englishmen may see 
the error, the opportunity for protest is not presented. 

At no time has the mode of procedure of Government been more critical 
in consequences than now in the intended imposition of a new and untried 
tax on incomes in India, and the need of a popular assembly in which to 
allow of discontent, if any, to evaporate, is manifest. Dut the interest of 
British capitalists also requires that some assembly may officially exist where 
their voices may be heard in reference to the possible deduction from their 
dividends which the projected tax will inflict. True, Government has 
guaranteed 5 per cent on railway security, but the taxes of the State must 
also be satisfied; yet such an imposition is impending on an annual remit- 
tance of many millions, without any representation being accorded to those 
thus taxed in the constitution of the Government to whom their fortunes are 
subject. 


| moting the public welfare, 


BOOKS. 


MILL’S DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS,* 
Mr. MIL has republished ina permanent form the more valuable 
of those papers contributed by him, during a series of years, to 
various organs of our periodical literature. Though not a 
“faithful representation of his present state of opinion and 
feeling,” he has removed from them every proposition ‘ which he 
has altogether ceased to think true ; ” contiding in the reader’s 
own power to supply the deficiency of fair but inexhaustive state- 
ment, “‘ the rather as he will, in many cases, find the balance re- 
stored in some other part of this collection.” We have thus not 
only a repository of profound thought and interesting reflection, 
on the most engrossing subjects of human meditation, theology 
excepted, but we have a proximately correct exhibition of the 
philosophical opinions of a powerful and disciplined intellect. 
The impartial and comprehensive character of Mr. Mill’s mind, 
its analytic qualities and synthetic tendencies, examining, pro- 
bing, dissecting, yet recombining and estimating life as a whole, his 
great attainments and extensive culture, imply a catholicity of 
thought and feeling very attractive, and very unusual, in this or 
inany age. He has not studied Aristotle and neglected Plato ; 
he is not a mere rationalist, with an ignorant contempt of art, of 
human activity, human sentiment, and human passion; his ac- 
ceptance of the Inductive Logic, of which he is the unrivalled ex- 
positor, has not impelled him to a dogmatic denial of all Trans- 
cendental Existence ; his admiration and advocacy of free in- 
quiry still allow him to proclaim the moral grandeur and re- 
novating agency of the religion of “the crucified God.” If, in 
ethics, he holds that the moral aspect of an action depends on its 
foreseeable consequences, he insists on the recognition of its two 
remaining aspects, that of its beauty and that of its loveableness ; 
if he denies the doctrine of an innate moral sense, he does not over- 
look the feeling of an approving and disapproving conscience, the 
product not of artificial associations, but of congenial and natural 
emotions; if, in politics, he announces that Representation ought 
ultimately to be coéxtensive with population, he also announces 
that the decision of political questions must be referred to the in- 
dependent judgment of a select and specially educated few, “ the 
idea of a national government being not that the people them- 
selves govern, but that they have security for good government.” 
Strongly opposed to the meddlesome intervention of the State, he 
contends that while it is bound to abstain from fettering the free 
agency of others, it may exercise a free agency of its own in pro- 
Distrusting Socialist remedies for the 
correction of unjust inequalities in the lot of mankind, our author 
yet holds that equality is one of the ends of good social arrange- 
ments. In education, while duly valuing the machinery of schools 
and colleges, he includes among the means of making men wiser 
and better, all those agencies “by which the people can be 
reached cither through their intellects or their sensibilities ; from 
preaching and popular writing to national galleries, theatres, and 
public games.” But perhaps this intellectual equity is nowhere 





; more strikingly manifested than in Mill’s protests against the 


Nothing seems then more reasonable than that the new by-law of the East | 


India Gompany should be used by all who take an interest in Indian ques- 
tions, &nder which the proprietor of 100/. stock is allowed to be present at 
their meetings, to take part in their discussions, and to submit for considera- 
tion such motions as he may think worthy of the opportunity. The next half- 





yearly meeting of the company stands for the second Wednesday in December, | 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


INDIAN NATIVE ARMY. 
Belgaum, 18¢h August, 1859. 
Srr—I have had no opportunity of becoming acquainted with the work- 
ing of the present system, so as to arrive at an idea of its faults, wants, 
remedies; but I am quite disposed, from what I have seen and see daily of 
the Natives, to believe that no good will ever be done with them, in the 
state they now are, with a command 
absolute. They have become so accustomed to associate absolute, irrespon- 
sible power with their idea of a chief, that one from whose decision and 
commands they can appeal becomes, and isin their eyes, contemptible. They 
will be happier under a despotic authority than any other; they reverence 
it, look for it, and anything short of it will fail, 1 think, to keep them in 


order among themselves, or inspire them with respect for their governors ; 


r whose authority is anything short of | 


if this be true of them, and if a Despotism be necessary, as 1 believe it | 


firmly to be, to their well-being in a civil state, much more is it necessary, 
imperative, when they are banded together in Regiments, where their in- 
terests are so nearly all identical, and tending to produce an unanimity 
amongst them impossible to be attained in a civil community. Therefore I 
think anything less than absolutism in their chief will be a great mistake, 


and will sooner or later bring its punishment, as eflect follows cause. At 


the same time there does seem to be required some provision that absolutism | & . . : 2 
| by didactic appliances, but by direct appeals to the affections, 


shall not degenerate into tyranny, and this I take it is the difficult point. 
We know what human nature is, and how prone it is toevil. A slight 
acquaintance with the working of despotic governments only is necessary 
to perceive that this is the rock on which they generally split. If some 
counterbalancing power could but be devised to ensure that in a Despotism 
the power should always be wielded for the benefit of the governed, which 
could say, thus far shalt thou go and no farther, there is, I think, little 
doubt but that a Despotism would be as happy a form of government as 
could be devised. To establish some such power in our Native Army ap- 
pears to me to be the thing which is wanted. Whether it can be devised or 
not, without interfering too much with the apparent absolutism of the chief, 
is a question; but if it be devised, I think we then have a system whose 
tendency would be to create a loyal and devoted Native Army. 
Non-Commissionep OFFICER SERVING IN InprA, 





defective views of the revolutionary school of Analysis. Thus he 
‘** honours Coleridge for having vindicated against Bentham and 
Adam Smith and the whole eighteenth century the principle of an 
endowed class, for the cultivation of learning and for diffusing 
its results among the community ;” he opposes, with Coleridge, 
‘the /et ulone doctrine, or the theory that governments can do no 
better than do nothing,” as a doctrine generated by the manifest 
selfishness and incompetence of modern European governments : 
regarding Bentham as a great benefactor of mankind, and be- 
lierving that general utility is the foundation of morality, he ex- 
poses the shortcomings of that ‘eyeless heroism,” Bentham’s 
theory of life ; elsewhere he regrets that the chivalrous spirit has 
almost disappeared from books of education; that the youth of 
both sexes of the educated classes are universally growing up un- 
romantic, and declares that— 

**Catechisms, whether Pinnock’s or the Church of England's, will be 
found a poor substitute for those old romances, whether of chivalry or of 
faéry, which if they did not give a true picture of actual life, did not give a 
false one, since they did not profess to give any, but (what was much better) 
tilled the youthful imagination with pictures of heroic men and of what 
are at least as much wanted, heroic women.”’ 

In “ Poetry and its Varieties,” as also in the admirable essa 

on * Alfred de Vigny,” we find a thorough appreciation of high 
imaginative art. ‘The truth of poetry,” says Mr. Mill, ‘is to 
paint the human soul truly: the truth of fiction is to give a true 
picture of human life.” ‘Thus the love and admiration of excel- 
lence are, in his view, necessary to noble and manly action; and 
these emotions are capable of being awakened and developed, not 


i 


such as nature and art supply. In his excellent paper on ‘ Civi- 


lization” we find Mr. Mill complaining of the a and 
cowardice which mark the progress of civilization, and will con- 


tinue to mark it until met by a system of cultivation adapted to 
counteract it. The relaxation of individual character, the moral 
effeminacy, the inaptitude for struggle which (in 1836 at least 
distinguished the more patrician classes, are directly attribut 
to the effects of an imperfect civilization. The remedy for its ac- 
companying evil tendencies consists, he tells us, in establishing 
counter tendencies. To call out personal energy he recommends 
* Dissertations and Discussions, political, philosophical and historical, reprinted 


chiefly from the Edinburgh and Westminster Reviews. By John Stuart Mill. Two 
volumes. Published by J. W. Parker. 
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national institutions of education and forms of polity calculated | 
to invigorate the individual character. To check the multiplica- | 
tion of competitors in all branches of business and in all profes- 
sions, he points to the limiting principle in the progress of the 
spirit of codperation, It is with a strong conviction of the ne- 
cessity of this system of intellectual antagonism, that in his re- 
view of De Tocqueville ‘On Democracy in America,” we find 
Mill, in opposition to a growing popular opinion, attaching great 
importance to the study of Greek and Roman literature. d 

** Not only,” he says, “do these literatures furnish examples of high finish 
and perfection in workmanship, to correct the slovenly habits of modern 
hasty writing, but they exhibit in the military and agricultural common- 
wealths of antiquity, precisely that order of virtues in which a commercial 
society is apt to be deficient; and they altogether show human nature on a | 
grander scale; with less benevolence but more patriotism, less sentiment 
but more self-control: if a lower average of virtue, more striking individual 
examples of it ; fewer small goodnesses but more greatness and appreciation 
of greatness; more which tends to exalt the imagination and inspire high 
conceptions of the — of human nature. If, as every one may sce, 
the want of affinity of these studies to the modern mind is gradually lower- 
ing them in sapelar estimation, this is buta confirmation of the need of 
them, and renders it more incumbent upon those who have the power, to do 
their utmost towards preventing their decline.” 

In the important essay on ‘‘ Democracy,” which we have al- 
ready mentioned, Mill shows that the moral and social influences | 
in operation in republican America are equally noticeable in aris- 
tocratic England. Though the decay of authority and the in- 
creasing irreverence for traditional opinion are more directly con- 
nected with the progress of democracy, they are not exclusively 
connected with it. Wherever science and knowledge are cul- 
tivated, respect for old opinions diminishes. The matter-of-fact | 
spirit, the dogmatism of common sense, which M. de Tocqueville | 
finds in America, require no democracy to account for it. It | 
‘needs only the habit of energetic action without a proportional 
development of the taste for speculation”; its excess being 
greatly encouraged by the diffusion of half instruction. The evil 
that Mr. Mill dreads is not the preponderance of a democratic 
class, but of any class. A homogeneous community is, he says, 
naturally a stationary community. The collective opinion, in- 
deed, must be the ruling power, but in order to the formation of 
the best public opinion, a social support for antagonistic opinion 
must exist, the elements which compose it being an agricultural 
class, a leisured class, and a learned class, of which the first re- 
presents the spirit of local attachment and personal loyalty, and the | 
two remaining classes serve to control the excess of the commercial 
spirit by a contrary one. The ascendency of the commercial class | 
in our modern civilization Mill regards as inevitable. But be- 
cause it must be the most powerful it need not therefore be om- | 
nipotent. The principle of intellectual opposition is perhaps most 
splendidly illustrated in the masterly dissertations on Jeremy | 
Bentham and §. T. Coleridge, ‘“‘the two great seminal minds of | 
England in their age”; the former a Progressive, the latter a 
Conservative Philosopher; Bentham more particularly discerning | 
those truths with which existing doctrines and institutions are at 
variance, Coleridge the neglected truths which lay in them. For 
lucid exposition, distinctness in the statement of contlicting views, 
affluence of thought and judicial completeness of survey, these two | 
essays are specially worthy of commendation. | 

A consistent disciple of the Experience philosophy, Mr. Mill 
would make the area of Induction coéxtensive with human life, 
maintaining in the spiritual realm of thought and feeling, no 
less than in that of material nature, the existence of prevailing 
uniformity and regular succession. Thus he would apply the se- 
quential theory to the domain of human volition; and in esti- 
mating the past state of the human race, he would conceive “all 
history as a progressive chain of causes and effects,” regarding 
‘‘the facts of each generation as one complex phenomenon, caused 
by those of the generation preceding, and causing in its turn | 
those of the next in order.” A true interpretation of the phe- 
nomena of nature, material and spiritual, the connexion of all | 
subordinate and isolated facts with some supreme and universal 
fact, has been the problem of all philosophy. Under the Meta- 
physical or Platonic method, the solution of this problem, if sug- 
gested, has not been satisfactorily applied ; under the Physical or | 
Aristotelian method, science has advanced rapidly to its preap- | 
pointed gaol,—the explanation of all observable or inferrible 

henomena, So inuch has been reclaimed from Chaos; and we 
ave at least the promise of indefinite conquest in the future. It 
is true, on the other hand, that the reality of its success and its | 
security of possession have accorded with a marked circumscrip- | 
tion of province and limitation of survey. To shut out for ever 
the prospect into the realms of a Diviner Life, to exclude all 
gleams from remoter worlds, is not a procedure that a being like 
man, ‘‘ with thoughts that wander through eternity,” can readily 
bring himself to accept. A regeneration of the human mind that | 
would begin with cutting off from existence the infinite love and | 
—_ that give it its profoundest charm, seems scarcely other than | 
a degeneration. The problem is a perplexing one, but there must 
be some mode of solving it. Does the solution lie in the as- 
cension and spiritualization of positive science ?—so that, after | 
having traversed all the lower grades of being, “ till body up to | 
spirit work,” it arrive at the ‘‘ First Good, First Perfect, and 
irst Fair.” Will the Tree of Knowledge, springing from the 
“root” of material fact, take for its “‘ green stalk and airy 
leaves” the high instincts and secret monitions of the soul, till, 
completing the beautiful representation of the poet, it produce 
= ‘the right, consummate flower” of a divinely-human reye- 
ation ! 


Mr. Mill is one of the very few men in England who have a 
voice of their own. May we hope to hear from him, as a foremost 
champion of the Experience Philosophy, that “strain of higher 
mood” which it yet wants, and of which his previous utterances 
do not entirely preclude the hope ? 


EPIDEMICS OF THE MIDDLE AGES,* 
WE are not now going to review the book in which Dr, Cumming 
announces with so much self-complacency the coming of ‘The 
Great Tribulation ” ; our present business is with a writer of a very 
different kind, but one whose labours are related to those of the 
Scotch divine by the association of direct antagonism. It is plain 
from Dr. Hecker’s recital of authentic facts that Dr. Cumming 
has based his interpretation of prophecy on a glaring falsification 
of secular history, He asserts that the opening of the seventh 
apocalyptic vial took place in 1848, and sustains his assertion by 
declaring that all the predicted tokens that should accompany 
that great catastrophe have already been made manifest. That 
he may make out his ease, it is necessary for him to show, 
among other things, that there have been since 1848 unparallelled 
disturbances of the physical course of nature; and accordingly he 
does allege, but not without nice rhetorical management, that 
this has actually happened. Mark with what insidious steps he 
creeps from the low level of acknowledged truths up to this 
towering untruth. ‘ Disease,” he says, “during the last 
ten years, lias steadily struck with destructive blight the 
potato and the vine, men and cattle, with a foree and frequency 
surely unusual ; and the only explanation scientific investigation 
has arrived at is just that stated in prophecy as the effect of the 
last vial, a morbific taint or influence in ‘ the air.’” So far Dr. 
Cumming has fairly stated known facts; and we are entirely in 
accord with him. The physical occurrences he enumerates are of 
an unusual character, and the prevalent opinion respecting them 
among scientific men is that which he assigns; but presently he 
begins to take higher ground. ‘I do not say,” he continues, 
‘* there never was before cholera, or diphtheria, or miasma, destruc- 
tive of vegetable life ; but surely these influences, all of them the 
subjects of prophecy, have recently been developed with an in- 
tensity, a continuity, and to an extent, and with a concurrence 
at least most unusual.” Here he approaches the summit on which 


| he plants his sophistical flag in the following sentence: ‘‘ There 


is at present an area, accumulation, and intensity of morbific 


| agencies in the air which no previous year has witnessed.” 


With this monstrous assertion we will confront a short passage 
from Dr. Babington’s preface to his translation of Hecker’s ac- 
count of the Black Death. It was written in 1833, after the first 
visitation of the cholera had passed away, and nothing has sub- 
sequently oceurred to weaken its force or diminish its applicability 
to the circumstances of the present day :— 

‘*T have another, perhaps I may be allowed to say a better, motive for 
laying before my countrymen this narrative of the sufferings of past ages,— 
that by comparing them with those of our own time, we may be made the 
more sensible how lightly the chastening hand of Providence has fallen on 
the present generation, and how much reason, therefore, we have to feel 
grateful for the merey shown us.” 

The great pestilence of the fourteenth century, which raged for 


| twenty-six years over the whole of the then known world, aad 
which was called in the north of Europe the Black Death, and in 
| Italy the Great Mortality, was preceded by prodigious disturb- 


ances of the earth and the atmosphere, which began in China in 
the year 1333, fifteen years before the plague broke out in Europe. 
Parching droughts alternated with deluges of rain, in one of 
which more than 400,000 persons perished in and about Kingsai, 
at that time the capital of the empire. Earthquake succeeded 
earthquake, swallowing up whole mountains and leaving vast lakes 
in their places, and one of these convulsions with which Kingsai 
was visited in 1338 was of ten days duration. Similar dis- 
turbances on a minor but still formidable scale occurred simulta- 
neously in Europe. They subsided after a continuance of fourteen 
years in China in 1347, and broke out in full fury in the follow- 
ing year in Europe, after the intervening districts of country had 
been probably visited in the same manner. Earthquakes were 
more general than they had been within the range of history, and 
the air became vitiated in a manner never known before or since. 
‘** Never,” says Hecker, ‘‘ have naturalists discovered in the at- 
mosphere foreign elements, which, evident to the senses, and 
borne by the winds, spread from land to land, carrying disease 
over whole portions of the earth, as is recounted to have taken 
place in the year 1548,” In thousands of places noxious vapours rose 
trom chasms rent by earthquakes, Athick, stinking mist advanced 
from the East and spread over Italy, and the earthquake which 
converted the blooming island of Cyprus into a desert was preceded 
by a wind of so poisonous an odour that many fell down suddenly 
overpowered by it, andexpiredin frightful convulsions. The corrup- 
tion of the atmosphere came from the East ; but the Black Death it- 
selfcame not upon the wings of the wind, for it was in reality the Ori- 
ental Plague which had long been indigenous in Europe, and which 
was only excited and increased in virulence by the changed condition 
of the air. The mortality was enormous, beyond all parallel, but its 
exact measure cannot be ascertained. Whole cities and wide re- 
gions in the East were depopulated. Cairo lost daily, when the 
plague was at its height, from 10 to 15,000; being as many 
as in modern times great plagues have carried off during their 
whole course. It was reported to Pope Clement, at Avignon, 


* The Epidemics of the Middle Ages. From the German of J. F.C. Hecker, 
M.D. Translated by B. G.' Babington, M.D., F.R.S., &c. Third edition, com- 
pleted by the Author’s Treatise on Child-Pilgrimages. Published by Triibner and 
Co. 
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and Hecker admits the credibility of the statement, that through- 
out the East, probably with the exception of China, 23,840,000 
people had fallen victims to the plague. As for this quarter of 
the globe, Hecker says— 

‘* Of all the estimates of the number of lives lost in Europe, the most pro- 
bable is that altogether a fourth part of the inhabitants were carried off. 
Now if Europe at present contain 210,000,000 inhabitants, the population, 
not to take the higher estimate which might easily be justified, amounted 
to at least 105,000,000 in the fourteenth century. It may therefore be as- 
sumed without exaggeration that Europe lost during the Black Death 
25,000,000 of inhabitants.” 

But the appalling nature of the calamity far transcended any 
estimate we could make of it if we took into account only the 
amount of mortality it directly produced. ‘ The mental shock 
sustained by all nations during the prevalence of the Black 
Plague is without parallel and beyond description.” From this 
cause arose a fearful train of moral, physical, and social disorders, 
exasperated for more than two centuries by misery, oppression, 
cruelty, ignorance, and fanaticism. The hideous processions of 
the Flagellants which had begun in the thirteenth century were 
everywhere renewed and multiplied in the fourteenth, and un- 
doubtedly promoted the spreading of the plague, whilst it is evi- 
dent that the gloomy fanaticism which gave rise to them would 
infuse a new poison into the already desponding minds of the 
people. The Jews were everywhere butchered without mercy, 
with impunity, and in the eyes of all the world, under the pre- 
tence that they had poisoned the waters and the air ; and what 
Boccaccio says of Florence may serve as a general description of 
the moral state of all Europe: ‘‘ When the evil had become uni- 


versal, the hearts of all the inhabitants were closed to the feelings | 


. the influence and authority of every law, 


” 
. 


of humanity... 
human and divine, vanished 


“ The effects of the Black Death had not yet subsided, and the graves of | 
millions of its victims were scarcely closed, when a strange delusion arose | 


in Germany, which took possession of the minds of men, and, in spite of 
the divinity of our nature, hurried away body and soul into the magie circle 
of hellish superstition. It was a convulsion which in the most extraordi- 
nary manner infuriated the human frame, and excited the astonishment of 
contemporaries for more than two centuries, since which time it has never 
reappeared. It was called the dance of St. John or of St. Vitus, on account 
of the Bacchantic leaps by which it was characterized, and which gave to 
those affected, whilst performing their wild dance, and screaming and 
foaming with fury, all the appearance of persons possessed. It did not re- 
main confined to particular localities, but was propagated by the sight of the 
sufferers, like a demoniacal epidemic, over the whole of Germany and the 
neighbouring countries to the north-west, which were already prepared for 
its reception by the prevailing opinions of the times. 

** So early as the year 1374, assemblages of men and women were seen at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, who had come out of Germany, and who, united by one 
common delusion, exhibited to the public both in the streets and in the 
churches the following strange spectacle. They formed circles hand in hand, 
and appearing to have lost all control over their senses, continued dancing, 
regardless of the bystanders, for hours together in wild delirium, until at 
length they fell to the ground in a state of exhaustion. They then com- 
plained of extreme oppression, and groaned as if in the agonies of death, 
until they were swathed in cloths bound tightly round their waists, upon 
which they again recovered, and remained free from complaint until the 
next attack. This practice of swathing was resorted to on account of the 
tympany which followed these spasmodic ravings, but the by-standers fre- 
quently relieved patients in a less artificial manner, by thumping and 
trampling upon the parts affected. While dancing, they neither saw nor 
heard, being insensible to external impressions through the senses, but were 
haunted by visions, their fancies conjuring up spirits whose names they 
shrieked out; and some of them afterwards asserted that they felt as if they 
had been immersed in a stream of blood, which obliged them to leap so high. 
Others, during the paroxysm, saw the heavens open, and the Saviour en- 
throned with the Virgin Mary, according as the wiih notions of the age 
were strangely and variously reflected in their imaginations, 

* * * * ~ 

“A few months after this dancing malady had made its appearance at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, it broke out at Cologne, where the number of those pos- 
sessed amounted to more than five hundred, and about the same time at 
Metz, the streets of which place are said to have been filled with eleven 
hundred dancers. Peasants left their ploughs, mechanics their workshops, 
housewives their domestic duties, to join the wild revels, and this rich 
commercial city became the scene of the most ruinous disorder. Secret de- 
sires were excited, and but too often found opportunities for wild enjoy- 
ment; and numerous beggars, stimulated by vice and misery, availed 
themselves of this new complaint to gain a temporary livelihood. ~ Girls and 
boys quitted their parents, and servants their masters, to amuse themselves 
at the dances of those possessed, and greedily imbibed the poison of mental 
infection. Above a hundred unmarried women were seen raving about in 
consecrated and unconsecrated places, and the consequences were soon per- 
ceived. Gangs of idle ssasbenie. who understood how to imitate to the life 
the gestures and convulsions of those really affected, roved from place to 
place seeking maintenance and adventures, and thus, wherever they went, 
prvi J this disgusting spasmodic disease like a plague; for in maladies 
Cy) 
the ee At last it was found necessary to drive away these mischievous 
guests, who were equally inaccessible to the exorcisms of the priests and the 
remedies of the physicians. It was not, however, until after four months 
that the Rhenish cities were able to suppress these impostures, which had 
80 alarmingly increased the original evil. In the mean time, when once 
called into existence, the plague crept on, and found abundant food in the 
tone of thought which prevailed in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and even, though in a minor degree, throughout the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth, causing a permanent disorder of the mind, and exhibiting, in those 
cities to whose inhabitants it was a novelty, scenes as strange as they were 
detestable.” 

The dancing mania in Germany was universally ascribed to 
demoniacal ssession ; the kindred disease called Tarantism, 
which spread from Apulia over the other provinces of Italy, 
derived its name from the tarantula. This was a ground spider 
common in Apulia. Nobody had the least doubt that the disease 
was caused by its bite ; and the fear of the insect was so general 
that its bite was in all probability much oftener imagined, or the 
sting of some other insect mistaken for it, than actually received. 
Tarantism was a violent nervous disorder, which like that in 


this kind the susceptible are infected as easily by the appearance as by | 


| Germauy, found its crisis and natural cure in violent muscular 
exercise. It spread by sympathy, increasing in severity as it 
took a wider range; ‘‘and music, for which the inhabitants of 
Italy, now probably for the first time, manifested susceptibility 
and talent, became capable of exciting extatic attacks on those 
affected, and then furnished magical means of exorcising their 
melancholy.” Tarantism long prevailed as an epidemic in Italy, 
{and was at its greatest height there in the seventeenth 
century, long after the St. Vitus’s Dance of Germany had disap- 
peared. It has declined more and more in modern times, and is 
now limited to single cases. A similar disease, called Tigretier, 
exists in Abyssinia, and has been described by an eye-witness, 
Nathaniel Pearce, in a work published in London in 1831, 

The period of the Black Death terminated in Russia, the last 
European country visited by it, in 1359 ; three centuries did not 
exhaust its sequel. Putrid and other malignant epidemics raged 
throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; among them 
were the English Sweating Sickness, of which there were five visita- 
tions between 1485 and 1551, the fourth extending over the 
north of Europe; the Great Plague of London ; the Trousse- 
Galant, which in 1528 and the following years carried off a fourth 
part of the inhabitants of France; the malignant spotted fever of 
the same period which extended throughout Italy, and destroyed 
the French army before Naples, and one-third of the —- of 
Cremona; and a multitude more, enumerated by Hecker in a 
| chronological list. Has Dr. Cumming ever seen it, or ever con- 

descended to look into Dr. Hecker’s pages ? 





FRIENDS IN COUNCIL,* 

| Iv the new series of Friends in Council we gladly renew old 
amities and cultivate fresh ones. Again we listen to the specu- 
lations of the genial cosmopolitan Milverton, comparatively care- 
less how things about him go if the distant world go well ; again 
| we hear the witty sallies of the would-be cynic and really noble- 
natured Ellesmere; and once more we receive with ambiguous 
silence the unimpeachably orthodox opinions of the childlike and 
academic Dunsford. Among the new interlocutors the principal 
| is the corpulent but uncomfortable Midhurst, with his microscopic 
insight into the miseries of mortal life, the ‘“ Rasselas Falstatf” 
of the party, dealing out in rounded, ample, latinized, gorgeous 
sentences heavy blows and great discouragements upon the unfor- 
'tunate human race. Lucy Daylmer, Dunsford’s pleasant-spoken 
niece, has retired into wedded life, but is well replaced by 
Mildred and Blanche Vernon, wards of our ‘ black letter” tutor, 
and cousins of Milverton’s. They are orphans; both beautiful and 
both intelligent. Mildred, like her cousin Milverton, is an en- 
thusiastic person, caring much about what goes on in the world, 
tiresome to teach in earlier days from her sharpness of interro- 
gation, and with a touch of imperiousness in her > oe and disposi- 
tion. ‘Blanche, on the contrary, cares only for what is near her, 
dutifully learning when she was younger, whatever Dunsford gave 
her to learn. In her countenance all is smooth and rounded, 
gracious and impressive.” These two young ladies accompany 
our Friends in Council in their foreign tour. Under their aus- 
pices picturesque Namur and medieval Nuremberg were seen to 
peculiar advantage ; the Rhine, “the most charming river in 
Sowa” received an additional attraction, and the blue Moselle 
became more ‘deeply beautifully blue.” Milverton’s eloquence 
grows more fluent, Ellesmere’s sarcasm more pleasantly poignant, 
and even the doleful epicurean Midhurst appears more humor- 
ously sagacious in the detection of human miseries, as the bright 
eyes of their fair fellow-travellers ‘‘rain influence.” Anecdote 
follows anecdote and witticism succeeds to witticism. The 
heavier speculations of the essays contributed by the gentlemen 
| tourists are relieved by the light criticism and the agreeable 
| Tepartee of the sequent conversations ; while Dunsford contrives 
| in his obvious, somewhat platitudinizing way, to introduce us 
| behind the scenes and keep us acquainted with the local move- 
| ments and moral surroundings of the little party. In this, the 
| machinery and framework of his severer elaboration, the accom- 
| plished author of these volumes seems to us to have achieved 
| unusual success. The whole presentment of the persons of the 
| dialogue, inferior as it is to the vivid dramatic portraiture of the 
matchless Plato, has yet a characteristic verisimilitude, with a 
| life, colouring, and motion of its own, impressing us pleasantly if 
| not powerfully. 

The essays themselves are of varying interest and worth. Some 
are political and didactic ; others deal rather with the medley 
subject matter of human life: ; 

“ Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas 
Gaudia, discursus ”’ ; 

Fact, inference, shrewd observation, comment of loving wisdom, 
anecdote, apologue, and happy quotation compose, with a curious 
felicity, the fabric of these essays. It is a certain homely and 
even commonplace philosophy of which Mr. Helps is the trium- 
phant expositor. Believing that wisdom is oftener nearer when 
we stoop than when we soar, he approaches man in his every day 
life, considering it in its moral and social aspects, rather than in 
its metaphysic or cosmical phases. He is the philosopher of the 
threshold and the hearth, of the market and the Parliamentary 
committee, accepting the report of others on the “divine signifi- 
cance” of life, or the ‘ spheral harmonies” of the Universe, rather 
than sounding the perilous — or exploring the inaccessible 
heights of existence for himself. 

* Friends in Council, A Series of Readings and Discourse thereon, A New 
Series. Published by J. W. Parker and Son, 
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The first essay, read by the arena oe Milverton, is on the 
power of the great goddess Worry. Repudiating the savage 
theories of Rousseau, Mr. Helps yet complains of our complex civi- 
lization, quoting Goethe, who avers that “our diet and mode of 
life want nature, and our social] intercourse is without love and 
benevolence.” 
are taxation, with its ‘“‘needless annoyance”; fire insurance, 
the vexations of which might be abridged by better architectural 
arrangements ; social claims; routine work ; conjoint enterprise ; 
the risks of business adventure, whose sterling variety of attrac- 
tions is so superior to “the sweet simplicity of the Three per 
Cents.” The catalogue of worries is not easily exhausted. There 
is the worry of education, of keeping up appearances, of governing 
servants, maintaining a household, buyingand selling. In fact, | 
the great goddess, who is the theme of the essay, ‘‘ not only rules | 
over a territory in which the sun never sets, but even the dark 
hours of the night are peopled by her myrmidons.” 

In the second chapter of the work under review the conversa- 
tion takes a military turn, and Milverton talks, statistically and 
philosophically, on that great public worry, War. He contrasts 
the war establishment of Europe, (378,850 men, including the 
naval forces,) in the first year of the religion of peace and gentle- 
ness, with the 2,682,929, exclusive of the naval forces, which 
formed the war establishment in the present year of grace, before 
the commencement of the Italian Campaign. A pacific spirit ani- 
mates the whole of this essay. It is contended that in Europe 
**we are too old or too wise” to aggress ‘‘with the thought of | 
permanent occupation ” ; that war can no longer be expected in 
any case to be self-supporting ; that the forcible propagation of | 
opinion is impracticable; that the internal administration is | 
cramped and hindered by the increased outlay of public money ; | 
that popular progress is checked ; that funds which might be em- | 
ployed on reproductive work at home are misapplied to external | 
outlay for war. Mr. Helps sees little prospect of an invasion of | 
England, and thinks that to make this or any other country im- 
pregnable is simply impossible in these times. Among the re- 
straints on warlike tendencies enumerated in this essay are the 
absorbing pursuits of our industrial civilization, modification of 
public opinion influencing even thrones ; greater power of combi- | 
nation, promising national leagues and associations which shall | 
have for their object the discouragement of needless wars. Our 
wisdom meanwhile is to maintain such a readiness for war as may 

revent war. ‘‘Self-advancement” is an essay read by Sir John 

llesmere containing much sound advice to aspirants after 
worldly success, and indicating the conditions of securing it. 
Attempt little; work in a groove; avoid delicacy, eccentricity of 
position and conduct, and perhaps originality of character ; be 
industrious, hard, prompt, frank, self-sacrificing, somewhat 
unrefined, brave, bold, observant and cautious, and you will not 
fail to succeed in any department of life. Retrospection and re- 
gret are not fitting luxuries for those who have their fortunes to 
make. They should cultivate forgetfulness; ‘‘ Oublier, c’est le 

and secret des natures fortes et créatrices.”’ The Miseries of 

uman Life are anatomized with the sharp and delicate knife of 
the mild and melancholy ‘Midhurst. He explores the ‘‘ web of 
adverse circumstances” into which man is born; denounces the 





costliness of experience, ‘‘ mostly bought so dear that there is no | 


money left to buy anything else with ”; reckons up the few bright 
names which adorn the annals of friendship, some of them in fic- 
tion ; points to the seventh heaven of love’s creation fading before 
careful, tiresome, ordinary life. The inane monotonous employ- 
ments of mankind ; the lawyer’s wearisome round of nice cavil- 
ling and dull verbiage-spinning ; the wider career of the divine, 


who, however, will find it dangerous to think out anything of his | 


own ; the slavish routine of the physician, ‘ who, as Voltaire says, 


drugs of which he knows little into a body of which he | 


urs 
sare less ;” and the “ specialty” of the artist and man of letters 
who ‘go droning on at the same thing which they can do a little 
better than some one else,” are all passed in lugubrious review. 
This doctrine of despair is controverted by Milverton and Elles- 
mere, who maintain, with some wisdom and no little wit, that 
“life is not so miserable after all.” Milverton, in particular, while 
contending for the bright side in relationship, thus pleasantly 
protests againsts redundancies of parental interference. 

“* Take the case of parents. Their lives seem to be spent sometimes in 
restraining and forbidding. I goout and see Walter on the water, ina little 
boat with crowded sail, and I have to call him in and forbid the sailing. 
I next find him injuring my new gates which had just been painted. Ihave 
to forbid that. ar afterwards I catch him throwing stones at some- 
body or something which does not require to have stones thrown at it. ‘Then 
he is wet through and I am peremptory in insisting upon a change of 
clothes. All day lon 
* don’t, don’t, don’t.’ 

In illustration of the French proverb, ‘‘Les malheurs des 
malheurs sont ceux qui n’arrivent jamais,” Milverton tells a 
whimsical story of two old maids who were found in agonies of 
grief ; at first they declined to tell the cause of their misery, but 
the importunity of their friend prevailed, and at last one of them 
confessed. 

‘* Suppose, Bridget said to me, we had both been married ; youknow, 
my dear, it might have been. And suppose I hada little boy and you a little 
gil and suppose that we had both been dandling them at this very window. 

nd suppose, said I, some horrid boy coming by made a great noise. You 
know how nervous we are, sister, at noises. And suppose we had both let the 
children tumble into the water. And suppose, said she, they had both been 
drowned. Then we began to cry, for it would have been so dreadful you 
know. Here the two old ladies commenced crying again.” 

There are some very sensible remarks in Milverton’s Essay on 
Government. He complains of the unworkable character of many 


Some of the sources of worry in the present day | 


g sometimes, in the management of children, it is 
yy 


| Acts of Parliament; of the arrears of Parliamentary business ; of 

the tendency of the House of Commons to absorb the whole fune- 

tion of Government. As remedial or palliative measures he pro- 

poses to leave things alone, provisionally at least; to strengthen 
| the executive, and devise some plan for the introduction into the 
House of Commons of ‘‘men who have a peculiar aptitude for 
| public business,” with the removal of those disabling conditions 
| which “ fetter our choice of public servants.” In the thoughtful 

paper which follows, despotism is defined as ‘‘ the product of some 
| previous wrong-doing.” It springs out of the earth fully armed 
and ready to commence its natural career of torpifying activity. 
It has for its recommendation promptitude and clearness of re- 
solve in foreign affairs. It can cleanse, beautify, maintain order, 
construct great public works, and “occasionally perform signal 
acts of public charity”; but with the fatal accompaniment that it 
destroys individual independence and annihilates freedom of 
thought. The remaining essays on ‘“ Pleasantness,” and “ Criti- 
cism,” and the dialogues on ‘‘ Biography,” Proverbs, the Farm 
Yard, Tolerance,” &c., have all their peculiar charm or interest. 
One of them, entitled ‘‘ Lovers’ Quarrels,” happily ends in the usual 
renewing of love assigned them by the poet. Sir John Elles- 
mere oflicially announces himself as the accepted lover of Mildred 
Vernon, suddenly asking his friends if they had ever heard of the 
malediction which the Duke of Buckingham had uttered on the 
dog that bit him, “I wish you were married and went to live in 
the country.” After this appalling proof of his guondam pupil’s de- 
finitive adhesion to the cynical sect, with the sound, too, of Mil- 


| verton’s marriage bells in a possible future, Dunsford perceives 


that his labours are ended, and apprises us that he has nothing 
more now to report of the sayings or doings of “ Our Friend in 
Council.” 


TENNENT’S CEYLON.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

Amone the vegetable wonders of Ceylon described by Sir 
Emerson Tennent the foremost place belongs in right of seniority 
to the sacred Bo-tree of Anarajapoora, which is in all probability 
the oldest tree in the world. Its age is not conjectural, or 
inferential, but matter of record. Its conservancy has been an 
object of solicitude to successive dynasties, and the story of 
its vicissitudes has been preserved in the Singhalese chronicles, 
which extend in an unbroken series through twenty-three 
centuries down to 1758, and are said to be amongst the most 
authentic that have been handed down by mankind. This father 
of the vegetable world is now 2147 years old, having been planted 
288 years before Christ, and seems at this day as if it would 
verify the prophecy pronounced when it was planted, that it would 
‘flourish and be green for ever.” But the tree which will most 
frequently attract the eye of the traveller is the tall kattoo-imbul, 
its trunk of an unusually bright green colour, and its horizontal 
branches so profusely covered with tulip-like flowers, that when 
these gorgeous blossoms fall, the ground for many roods on all 
sides is a carpet of scarlet. The Rhododendron is not a shrub as 
with us, but a tree which forms a forest in the mountains, and its 
flowers make the hills seem from a distance as though they were 
strewn with vermilion. Other magnificent flowering trees are the 
Coral tree, which derives its English name from the resemblance 
| of its blossoms to red coral; the Asoca, the favourite of Sanscrit 
poetry for its lovely orange and crimson flowers; the Murutu, 
with panicles two or three feet in length, composed of flowers, 
each the size of a rose, and of all shades, from a delicate pink to 
the deepest purple; and many more as beautiful and of better 
name and fame than the Stereulia fetida, for which its large 
bunches of dark purple flowers of extreme richness and beauty, 
but emitting an intolerable stench, have earned that very charac- 
teristic botanical name. Of the wonderously luxuriant creeping 
| plants we cannot speak in detail; Sir Emerson counted no fewer 
than sixteen species on one stem; but we must not omit to 
| mention certain families of what may be called climbing trees, 
remarkable for the prodigious height to which they struggle 
upwards towards the air and light from the dense jungle. This 
they effect by means of buttresses, projecting from five to fifteen 
feet from all sides of the trunk, to protect it from being uprooted 
| by the leverage of the topheavy crown. Another curious example 
of adaptation to cireumstance is seen in a class of trees whose 
stems are protected as high as cattle can reach, and no higher, by 
a coating of thorns of surprising size and density. 

The birds of Ceylon, prodigious in number, are neither so rich 
in plumage as those of South America and Northern India, nor to 
be compared for their song with the warblers of Europe, but the 
want of brilliancy is compensated by their singular grace of form, 
and the absence of prolonged and modulated harmony 7 the rich 
and melodious tones of their clear and musical calls, There is a 
pigeon called by the natives Neela-cobeya, which the author of 
‘Friends in Council” will be glad to hear of. He will say that 
it ought, if possible, to be imported in large numbers into this 
country as an assuager of “worry.” Strikingly elegant both in 
shape and colour, it is still more remarkable for its low and har- 
monious voice. 

‘* A gentleman,” says Sir Emerson, ‘ who has spent many years in the 
jungle, in writing to me of this bird and of the effects of its melodious song, 
‘says, that ‘its soft and melancholy notes, as they came from some solitary 
place in the forest, were the most gentle sounds I ever listened to. Some 
sentimental smokers assert that the influence of the propensity is to make 
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them feel as if they could freely forgive all who had ever offended them, 
and I can say with truth such has been the effect on my own nerves of the 
plaintiff murmurs of the neela-cobeya, that sometimes, when irritated, and 
not without reason, by the perverseness of some of my native followers, the 
feeling has almost instantly subsided into placidity on suddenly hearing the 
loving tones of these beautiful birds.’ ” 

The crested Bulbul of Ceylon can hardly be identical with the 
tender nightingale of Europe and Iran, for it is a desperate fighter. 
The natives regard it as the most “game” of all birds, and the 
training of it to fight was one of the duties intrusted by the Kings 
of a to the Kooroowa, or Bird Head-man. 

Crocodiles are exceedingly numerous, and appear to be of two 
species, the one inhabiting the saltish waters of the coast, the 
other living exclusively in the interior. The former only will at- 
tack man when pressed by hunger, but neither species is, in Sir 
Emerson’s opinion, so formidable as is usually supposed. Yor 
example— 

‘* About sunrise on the morning on which we approached the old fort of 
Molletivoe, whilst riding over the sandy plain by which it is surrounded, 
we came suddenly upon a crocodile asleep under some bushes of the buffalo- 
thorn, several hundred yards from the water. The terror of the poor wretch 
was extreme, when he awoke and found himself discovered and completely 
surrounded. He was a hideous creature, upwards of ten feet long, and evi- 
dently of prodigious strength, had he been in a condition to exert it, but 
consternation completely paralyzed him. He started to his feet, and turned 
round in a circle hissing and clanking his bony jaws, with his ugly green 
eye intently fixed upon us. On being struck he lay perfectly — and 
apparently dead. Presently he looked round cunningly, and made a rush 
towards the water, but on a second blow he lay again motionless and feign- 
ing death. We tried to rouse him, but without effect, pulled his tail, 
slapped his back, struck his hard scales, and teased him in every way, but 
all in vain ; nothing would induce him to move till accidentally one of the 
party tickled him gently under the arm, and in an instant he drew it close 
to his side, and turned to avoid a repetition of the experiment. Again he 
was touched under the other arm, and the same emotion was exhibited, the 
great monster twisting about like an infant to avoid being tickled. The 
scene was highly amusing, but the sun was high, and we pursued our jour- 
hed to Molletivoe, leaving the crocodile to make his way to the adjoiming 
ake.” 

Of the true chameleon which is found, but not in great numbers, 
in the north of Ceylon, our author says— 

“* Whilst the faculty of this creature to blush all the coiourz of the rain- 
bow has attracted the wonder of all ages, sufficient attention has hu: 2!y 
been given to the imperfect sympathy which subsists between the two lobes 
of the brain, and the two sets of nerves which permeate the opposite sides 
of its frame. Hence, not only have each of the eyes an action quite inde- 
pendent of the other, but one side of its body would appear to be sometimes 
asleep whilst the other is vigilant and active: one will assume a green 
tinge whilst the opposite one is red; and it is said that the chameleon is 
utterly unable to swim, from the incapacity of the muscles of the two sides 
to act in concert.” 

There are not many noxious reptiles in the island. Dr. Davy 
concluded, after a careful examination, that of the serpents only 
four species were venomous, and that only two of these, the tic- 
polonga and the cobra de capello, were capable of inflicting a 
wound likely to be fatal to man, The cobra is not much to be 
dreaded, for it is never the first aggressor. During Sir Emerson’s 
residence in Ceylon, he never heard of the death of a European 
from the bite of a snake, and the coroner’s inquests showed that 
such accidents to natives happened chiefly at night, when the 
reptile having been surprised or trodden on had inflicted the 
wound in self-defence. Cobras are fond of frequenting the vi- 
cinity of human dwellings ; they are easily tamed, and in several 
instances they have been kept about a house, as protectors, in the 
place of dogs. They glide in and out at pleasure, a terror to 
thieves, but never attempting to harm the inmates. 

We have seen what singular accomplishments are possessed by 
the fish of Ceylon, such as climbing and travelling on dry ground, 
and burying themselves beneath it. 


places ; but whether the performers are fish or mollusea is un- 
certain. The fishermen, of whom Sir Emerson Tennent made 
inquiries, said that the fact was well known to their fathers, but 
that the sounds are heard only during the dry season, and cease 
when the lake is swollen by fishes after rain. They believed it to 
proceed from what they called the ‘crying shell,” which our 
author was not able to identify. Those brought to him by the 
fishermen were of different species, chiefly littorina and cerithium , 

“In the evening when the moon had risen, I took a boat and accom- 
panied the fishermen to the spot. We rowed about 200 yards north-east of 


the jetty, by the fort gate ; there was not a breath of wind, and not a ripple | 


but that caused by the dip of our oars; and on coming to the point al- 
ready mentioned, I distinctly heard the sounds in question. They came up 
from the water like the gentle thrills of a musical chord, or the faint vibra- 
tions of a wine-glass when its rim is rubbed by a wet finger. It was not 
one sustained note, but a multitude of tiny sounds, each clear and distinct 
in itself; the sweetest treble mingling with the lowest bass, On applying 
the ear to the woodwork of the boat, the sound was greatly insseenel in vo- 
lume by its conduction. They varied considerably at different points as we 
moved across the lake, as if the number of the animals from which they 
ee was greater in particular spots; and occasionally we rowed out of 

earing of them altogether, until on returning to the original locality, the 
sounds were at once renewed, 

“ This fact seems to indicate that the causes of the sound, whatever they 
may be, are stationary at their several points; and this agrees with the 
statement of the natives, that they are produced by mollusea, and not by 
fish. They came evidently and sensibly from the depth of the lake, and 
there was nothing in the surrounding circumstances to support a conjecture 
that it might be the reverberation of the noises made by insects on the 
shore, conveyed along the surface of the water, for they were loudest and 
most distinct at those points where the nature of the land, and the inter- 
vention of the fort and its buildings, forbade the possibility of this kind of 
conduction.” 


We do injustice to the best and most interesting history of the 
elephant in its wild state that has ever been written, when we 











Musical sounds are heard | 
issuing from the bottom of the lake of Batticaloa in several | 





confine our notice of it to the following striking extract ; but we 
submit to the unalterable laws of space. 

** When every wild clephant had been noosed and tied up, the scene pre- 
sented was one truly oriental. From one to two thousand natives, many of 
them in gaudy dresses and armed with spears, crowded about the enclosures, 
Their families had collected to see the spectacle; women, whose children 
clung like little bronzed Cupids by their side; and girls, many of them in 
the graceful costume of that part of the country, a scarf, which, after having 
been brought round the waist, is thrown over the left shoulder, leaving the 
right arm and side free and uncovered. At the foot of each tree was its 
captive elephant; some still struggling and writhing in feverish excite- 
ment, while others, in exhaustion and despair, lay motionless, except that 
from time to time they heaped fresh dust upon their heads. The mellow 
notes of a Kandyan flute, which was played at a little distance, had a strik- 
ing effect upon one or more of them; they turned their heads in the diree- 
tion from which the music came, expanded their broad ears, and were evi- 
dently soothed with the plaintive sound, The two little ones alone still 
roared for freedom; they stamped their feet, and blew clouds of dust over 
their shoulders, brandishing their little trunks aloft, and attacking eve 
one who came within their reach. At first, the older ones, when secu 
spurned every offer of food, trampled it under foot, and turned haughtily 
away. A few, however, as they became more composed, could not resist the 
temptation of the juicy stems of the plaintain, but rolling them under foot, 
till they detached the layers, they raised them in their trunks, and com- 
menced chewing them listlessly. On the whole, whilst the sagacity, the 
composure, and docility of the decoys were such as to excite lively astonish- 
ment, it was not possible to withhold the highest admiration from the calm 
and dignified demeanour of the captives. Their whole bearing was at va- 
riance with the representations made by some of the ‘ sportsmen’ who harass 
them, that they are treacherous, savage, and revengeful; when tormented 
by the guns of their persecutors, they, no doubt, display their powers and 
sagacity in efforts to retaliate or escape; but here their every movement 
was indicative of innocence and timidity. After a struggle, in which they 
evinced no disposition to violence or revenge, they submitted with the 
calmness of despair. Their attitudes were pitiable, their grief was most 
touching, and their low moaning went to the heart. It would not have 
been tolerable had they either been captured with unnecessary pain or re- 
served for ill-treatment afterwards,”’ 

We have noticed only one section of Sir Emerson Tennent’s 
admirable work, the chapters on natural history ; but how could 
we fairly epitomize in four or five columns the wealth and excel- 
lence of 1300 encyclopedic pages? Like Australian prospecters 
we have scratched the surface of a rich gold-field, and gathered 
from it a few grains of precious metal. If our readers will dig 
deeper, they may be assured that a plenteous pile will reward their 
easy and pleasant labours, 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. We 

Again the books of the week consist for the most part of new editions 
and reprints, One new book which has already achieved notoriety, if 
not fame, is that which bears the stunning title of Tue Great Trisv- 
LATION, or Tur Tunes Cominc on THe Eartru., We have indicated 
in a preceding column how little Dr. Cumming is qualified by his know- 
ledge of the past and the present to forecast the future; but what has 
knowledge to do with the sale of a book? His is selling rapidly. Our 


| copy bears on its title-page this golden legend, ‘* Third Thousand.” 


A book which will have a general anda hearty welcome is the Rector 
of Eversley’s MisceL.antes, reprinted chiefly from Fraser’s Magazine 
and the North British Review. Among its contents is that exquisite 
paper ** My Winter Garden,” and many others on kindred subjects, dis- 
playing the fine perception, subtle and vigorous thought, and marvellous 
word-painting of the ‘* Minute Philosopher.” 

A new translation of the history of that renowned knave and hu- 
mourist, Tyll Owlglass, has been issued by Mr. Triibner in a volume of 
rare beauty, finely printed on tinted paper, and profusely adorned with 
chromolithographs and woodcuts in Alfred Crowquill’s best manner. 
Wonderful has been the popularity cf ‘- Eulenspiegel (so the original 
is called), surpassing eventhat of the Pilgrim’s Progress, though the 
latter has been translated into Arabic, and is now much in yogue among 
the Syrian Christians. ‘ Tyll’s fame,” says Carlyle, ‘‘ has gone abroad 
into all lands; thus the narrative of his exploits has been published in 
innumerable editions, even with all manner of learned glosses, and 
translated into Latin, English, French, Dutch, Polish; nay in several 
languages, as in his own, an Eulenspiegelerei and Espiéglerie, or dog’s 
trick, so named after him, still, by consent of lexicographers, keeps 
memory alive.” A “ wise critic”? quoted by the same writer, remarks 
that the book abounds “ in inventive humour, in rough merriment, and 
broad drollery, not without a keen rugged shrewdness of insight; which 
properties must have made it irresistibly captivating to the popular 
sense; and with all its fantastic extravagancies, and roguish crotchets, in 
many poiuts instructive.” 

Books, 

The Great Tribulation ; or, the Things Coming on the Earth. By the Rev, 
John Cumming, D.D., F.R.S.E., Minister of the Scottish National Church, 
Crown Court, Covent Garden. 

Miscellanies. By Charles Kingsley, Rector of Eversley 4 Chaplain in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. Reprinted chiefly from “ Fraser's Magazine” and the 
**North British Review.” In two volumes, 

The Marvellous Adventures and rare Conceits of Master Tyll Owlglass, 
Newly collected, chronicled and set forth, in our English tongue, by Kenneth 
R. H: Mackenzie, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, And adorned with 
many most Diverting and Cunning Devices, by Alfred Crowquill. 

All the Year Round, A Weekly Journal, conducted by Charles Dickens. 
With which is incorporated “* Household Words,” Volume I, From April 
30, 1859, to October 22, 1859. Being from No, 1 to No. 26. 

Bentley Priory. By Mrs, Hastings Parker. In three volumes, , 

Notable Women ; Stories of their Lives and Characteristics. A Book for Young 
Ladies. By Ellen C, Clayton, x 

Women Artists in all Ages and Countries, By Mrs. E. F, Ellet, Author of 
* Pioneer Women of the West.” ~ 

Pilgrim Watks: a Chaplet of Memories. By Mrs. Robert Cartwright. 

New Eprrions. : 

The Naval History of Great Britain, from the Declaration of War by France 
in-1793 to the Accession of George IV. By William James. A new edition, 
with Additions and Notes. In six volumes. Volumes V. and V I. 

The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscount St. Alban, and 
Lord High Chancellor of England. Collected and Edited by James Sted- 
ding, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Robert Leslie Ellis, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and Douglas Denon Heath, Barrister- 
at-Law, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. 7. Literary and 
Professional Works. Vol. 2. 


Longfellow’s Prose Works, Uyperion. Part 2. 
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PAMPHLETs, 
An Examination of the Rev. F. D. Maurice’s Strictures on the Bampton Lec- 
tures of 1858. By the Lecturer. 
A Week in Jail. By William Brown, lately Prisoner in the Calton Jail, 
Edinburgh. 
(Mr. Brown was arrested in September last for refusing to pay the Annuity-tax.] 


The Geological Age of Man in its Present Aspects. By the Reverend John 
Anderson, D.D., F.G.S. Delivered before the British Association at Aber- 

deen on the L0th September 1859. 
[The author reviews the circumstances under which remains of man and his 
works have been found in caverns, or strata, or superficial drifts, and argues that 
none of them warrant the theory of a long prehistoric existence of the human race.) 


LITERARY NEWS. 

Messrs. Routledge and Co. announce “ A Diary in India,’ by Mr. W. 
H. Russell, the well-known correspondent of the Zimes. It will form 
two volumes post octavo. 

Mr. Murray, besides other books mentioned in our last, is preparing 
‘The Glaciers of the Alps,” by John Tyndale ; and “ The Story of New 
Zealand, Past and Present, Savage and Civilized,” by Dr. Arthur 8. 
Thomson. 

A new edition of Walter Savage Landor’s ‘‘ Hellenics,” is announced 
by Mr. Nichol. The volume is to contain several new poems, and many 
old ones which have been entirely rewritten. 

George Herbert’s Poems and Remains, with Coleridge’s Notes, edited 
by Mr. James Yeowell, sub-editor of Notes and Queries, are promised by 
Messrs. Bell and Daldy. 

A volume of “Essays” from Household Words, by Mr. W. H. Wills, 
is announced by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. The book will have a 
typographical peculiarity in the indentation of many of its chapters 
and passages—parts so distinguished as proceeding from the pen of 
Mr. Charles Dickens. Mr. Dickens’s name, however, will not appear on 
the title-page. 

The new edition of the Works of Alexander Pope, so long announced 
as being in the hands of the late Mr. Croker and Mr. Peter Cunningham, 
is now finally announced as forthcoming within a short time, under the 
editorship of Mr. W. Thom. 

Mr. Henry Bohn has in the press “ Reliques of Father Prout,” a new 
edition of a choice old book, which, as the Bookseller expresses it, has 
been augmented and revised by the Reverend Father while doing 
penance in the French capital. 

The Camden Society is about publishing several new volumes ; among 
others a ‘‘ Narrative of the Days of the Reformation,” consisting chiefly 
of papers from the MSS. of John Foxe, the martyrologist. e3ited by Me. 
John Gough Nicholls; and a new “ Life of Johi; Foxe.” combined with 

P ° ue vores ’ 
the literary history of the Book of-Martyrs, by the same gentleman. 

Messrs. Didier apa. Cs." Yaris, have just published an elaborate work 
by M. Barthimy St. Hilaire, entitled ‘Le Bouddha et sa Religion.” 
‘the author traces the history of Buddhism during three stages; its 
origin, in the sixth century before Christ; its declining state, in the 
seventh century of our era, as described in the Memoirs of the Chinese 
traveller Hiouen-Thsang; and its present state, chiefly on the Island 
of Ceylon, as observed by M. Stanislas Julien and other competent 
witnesses. 

A volume of “ Lettres sur le Caucase et la Crimée,” by M. F. de Gille, 
a French gentleman in the service of Czar Alexander II., has appeared at 
Paris. The work is said to be the product of travels extending over 
several years. 

“La Chine devant l'Europe,” is by the Marquis d’Hervey Saint 
Denys, a little work published this week, gives a brief description, ac- 
companied by maps and plans, of the successive attempts of the Western 
Powers to open the Celestial Empire. 

“ Hommes du jour” a book just published by Michel Lévy, is creating 
a certain sensation at Paris, on account of its freedom of style. It con- 
tains biographies of living men, among others of Kaiser Francis Joseph, 
the Duke of Modena, M. de Bourqueney, Marshal M‘Mahon, and Lord 
Palmerston. The author, not named on the title page, is said to be one 
of the chief writers in the Revue des deux Mondes. 

Under the somewhat curious title of “L’Italie est-clle la Terre des 
Morts?” M. Marc-Monnier has published, through Hachette and Co., 





an elaborate defence of contemporary Italy. The name of the book | 


is in allusion to a celebrated phrase by Lamartine, who in his ‘* Médita- 
tions,” calls the peninsula ‘‘ La Terre des Morts.” 

The first volume of the long-expected official description of the Italian 
campaign, by the Baron de Bazancourt, “ historiographer of the Em- 
peror Napoleon III.,” and author of the “ Histoire de 1’ Expédition de 
Crimée,” appeared in Paris on Monday. It is entitled ‘‘ La Campagne 
d’Italie: Chroniques de la Guerre.” 

An interesting contribution to contemporary history, which has just 
appeared from the pen of M. Saint-Mare Girardin, is “ Souvenirs et 
Réflexions politiques d'un Journaliste” ; and another is promised by 
M. Jullien, of promenade concerts memory, now residing at Paris, under 
the title ‘“‘ Ma Vie en Angleterre.” 

Among new books published at Paris there is one on Dante, crowned 
by the Academy of Arras, called ‘‘ Dante et le Moyen-ige,” by M. A. 

agnier; and a work entitled ‘“‘ Masques et Bouffons,” by M. Renie 
Sand, son of George Sand. 

Messrs. Cotta and Co. Stuttgart, have published a “ History of Cor- 
sica,” in two volumes, by Ferdinand Gregorovius, which is said to be 
the best yet written. They have likewise issued a ‘‘ History of Maria 
Theresa, Emperor of Austria,” by Dr. Carl Ramshorn. 

An elaborate—and apparently semi-official—defence of the politico- 
religious union of Kaiser and Pope, has been published at Leipsic by an 
anonymous writer, who styles himself ‘‘ An Austrian Clergyman.” The 
title is ‘The Church in Austria under the reign of the Concordat.’’ 


J Che Gheatres. 


Miss Louise Keeley has achieved such an extraordinary success in a 
version of La Chatte metamorphosée en Femme, which has been produced 
at the Princess’s Theatre under the title of Puss, that the playgoing 
world begins to re her as one of the most promising actresses of the 
day. The part she plays is exceedingly complex—the notion of the 
transformed cat, encumbered with her original nature, being worked out 
with a great variety of detail, so that all the actions proper to a mis- 
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chievous kitten have to be represented, without compromise to the fas- 
cinations of the young and pretty woman. In short, a new style of 
beauty must be devised to mect the exigencies of the position, and it is 
not the least remarkable circumstance connected with Miss Louise 
Keeley’s performance that she never could have seen Mademoiselle 
Jenny Vertpré, the actress on whom the celebrity of the French piece en- 
tirely depended. ‘‘ Puss,” therefore, may be regarded as an entirely 
original creation, on the part of a young actress who has only been a 
month before the London public, and who now gives the most un- 
questionable proof of histrionic genius. 

The difficulty of the task she has achieved can only be appreciated by 
those who have seen the piece, for it results from the number of refined 
details consequent on one of the most fantastic situations ever contrived 
to test the talent of a theatrical artist. There is no doubt that Miss Louise 
Keeley is at present what is commonly called the “ great card” of the 
Princess's company, and yet, strange to say, her piece was withdrawn on 
Wednesday that a Mr. Melville might perpetrate a very middling re- 
presentation of Hamlet. This Mr. Melviile has good natural qualifica- 
tions for his profession, and seems by no means devoid of intelligence, 
but the policy of over-weighting him with a character so far beyond his 
powers, we cannot comprehend. In all probability he is an excellent 
actor of ordinary drama, and in that capacity he will be seen on Monday, 
when a new “romantic piece” will be brought out. Now, the produc- 
tion of what the French style “drame ” is the proper vocation of the 
present manager, who, by resuscitating Shakespeare, can only awaken 
disadvantageous comparisons with the rule of Mr. Charles Kean. Hence 
this revival of Haméet is a deviation from the right tract for no 
useful purpose whatever. Happily, J’vss reappeared on Thursday. 

While recording the rapid advance of a young and rising actress, we 
would not omit to mention the excellent performance of a veteran in her 
art,—Mrs. Frank Matthews at the St. James’s Theatre. When the 
house opened she was merely exhibited as a grotesque Virginia ina 
| singularly bad burlesque, that might just as well have been played by 
! any one else, but the revival of Mr. Poole’s comedy, They ave both to 
blame, gives hera part worthy of herself. Her representation of the elderly 
wife, quietly tyrannizing over the docile husband, cannot be too highly 
commended, The victim of tyranny, too, is exceedingly well played by 
Mr. Leigh Murray, who, we trust, is emerging for good and all from 
the obscurity into which he so often unaccountably falls. He is so 
unquestionably the best actor in a yery important line, that no one 
would ever think of competing with him, and yet every now and then 
he CSiiipietely disappears, so that one forgets to enumerate him as 
forming part of the effective histrionie force of London. With such a 
company as he has brought together, the manager of the St. James's 
Theatre, if he produces good pieces, need not fear a comparison with 
any house in London,—but let tim beware of trash. 








Paristan THEATRICALS, 

The leading novelty of the day is Les Deties du Cwur, a piece in five 
acts, written by M. Auguste Maquet on the basis of one of his own 
novels, and performed at the Vaudeville. Like M. Seribe’s comedy, Une 
Chime, it shows the disagreeable position of a young gentleman whose 
heart is pulled in two different ways—by an innocent girl, whom his 
friends wish him to marry, and the wife of another man with whom he 
has a liaison. A foreign mission sufficed in the hands of M. Scribe for 
the solution of the difficulty, but M. Maquet cuts the knot with the 
dagger of Melpomene. Just as the married lady seems to have the whole 
game at her command, with the new advantage of widowhood in her 
favour, she generously drowns herself to relieve her lover of his embar- 
rassment. Who shall object to suicide after this? . 

As we know nothing about that King of Bohemia, with Seven Castles, 
whose history is so often commenced in Tristrain Shandy, we cannot say 
whether he is to be regarded as the foundation of a piece called Le Rot 








de Bohéme et ses Sept Chateaux, written by M. Paul Meurice, and now 
| played at the Ambigu-Comique. Here the potentate is a Spanish gipsy, 

who in his love for Silvane, a beauty of his race, has no less a rival than 
| King Philip IV. Fortunately, Silvane prefers the sham to the real 
| monarch. Cabrito, as the Bohemian is called, has also to perform cer- 
| tain high duties. THe is the illegitimate brother of a lady at Court, one 

whose welfare he assiduously watches, and with no small ingenuity does 
| he save her from the toils of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, who, having 
been too much idolized by M. Alexandre Dumas, is now made a thorough 
rascal who hopes to rebuild a dilapidated fortune on the ruins of a 
woman’s honour. 





Pusic. 


In regard to music at home, we can at present speak only in the future 
tense. London is beginning to have a winter musical season, which is 
becoming more and more active. We have a prospect of the approach- 
ing season being a busy one. Firstly, we have the Royal English Opera 
at Covent Garden, where several interesting novelties are expected. Mr. 
E. T. Smith will continue to give Italian Operas at Drury Lane. Mr. 
Hullah’s excellent and successful concerts at St. Martin’s Hall are to 
commence on the 16th of November; the Sacred Harmonic Society’s 
Oratories at Exeter Hall are about to begin; and the Monday Popular 
Concerts, established last season at St. James’s Hall, are to be resumed 
on the 14th of November, urder the direction of Mr. Benedict. A great 
musical tour in the provinces, organized by the spirited and indefatigable 
Mr. Willert Beale, is to commence with the new year. The party will 
be unusually strong and attractive; including in the vocal department, 
Mademoiselle Victoire Balfe, Madame Fiorentini, Madame Badia, Herr 
Reichardt, and Signor Tagliafico ; and, as instrumentalists, Signor Sivori, 
Signor Bottesini (both of whom return to England after au absence of. 
several years), Herr Engel, and Mr. Brinley Richards. The performances 
are to be conducted by Mr Balfe. 

With respect to music abroad, we have to announce with much regret 
the death of Louis Spohr, which took place a few days ago at Cassel, 
where the illustrious musician has resided these forty years in the capa- 
city of kassellmeister to the Duke. On the date of his birth authorities 
are divided, but it was either 1780 or 1783. He has died full of years 
and honours, and has closed in ease and competence a glorious but tran- 
quil life, marked by no other events than the successive appearance of 
his numerous masterpieces in every branch of his art. He began his 
career as a great violinist and composer of instrumental music. Then 
he enriched the German stage with a series of operas inferior only to the 
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greatest works of Mozart ; and in the latest period of his artistic life he | 
devoted himself to sacred music,and composed those sublime oratorios | 


which will descend to posterity side by side with the works of Handel. 


Spohr frequently visited this country, and his principal productions are | 


well known to the English public. His symphonies and concerted in- 
strumental pieces enter into the ‘programmes of our greatest concerts; 
his Faust, Jessonda, and Zemire and Azor have been performed at our 
theatres, either in their original German, or in Italian and English ver- 
sions; and his oratorios Zhe Last Judgment and The Crucifixion, are 
stock-pieces at Exeter Hall. In society Spohr seemed somewhat cold 
and phlegmatic; but in his intercourse with the friends whom he re- 
garded, nothing could be more kindly and genial than his manner and 
conversation. A noble simplicity of mind, a benevolent disposition, and 
a contempt for all the arts of money-getting, were among the most pro- 
minent features of his character; and his memory will long be revered 
and cherished. as that of a good man as well as a great musician. 





The public are aware that Mario had become the ‘impresario of the | 


Royal Opera at Madrid. 
a sudden and unlooked-for termination. The thes atre opened on the 6th 
of this month with Norma, in which Grisi appeared as the heroine, 

Mario being the Pollio. Grisi, on her entrance, was assailed with hisses 
and hostile cries from the galleries, which, however, did not prevent her 
from finishing the scene, though she was evidently surprised and hurt 
by her reception. On going behind the scenes, it is said, she expressed 
her feelings with natural but perhaps indiserect warmth. Rumours of 
what she had said (probably much exaggerated) found their way to the 
front of the house; and the result was, that when she reappeared before 


It appears that his management has come to | 


the footlights she was received with a storm of outrageous and insulting | 


elamour. On the following day she inserted in the journals an appe val 
to the public, in a calm and dignified, but conciliatory tone. But it did 
no good. A few nights afterwards she re- appeared in the same part, and 
her reception was even worse than before—so bad, indeed, that the 

curtain fell in the middle of the piece. Both she and Mario declared 
they would appear no more, and it is understood that they have already 
left Madrid. 

This strange behaviour of the Madrid audience is explained by as- 
cribing it to a cabal against Grisi stirred up by Calzado, the manager of 
the Italian Opera at Paris. It is well known that Calzado endeavoured 
to induce Mario to renew his engagement this season, but Mario refused 
to accept it on any terms, resenting, it is said, the manner in which 
Madame Grisi had been treated by Calzado last year. Calzado is a 
Spaniard, and doubtless has relations with Madrid; and it is alleged 
that the reception given to Grisi was a piece of Spanish revenge. This 
may or may not be the case; but it seems almost innposeiie, “unless in 
some such way, to account for the reception given by the Spanish public 
to the most illustrious ly rical tragedian in E surope. 

BIRTHS. 

On the 3st of July, at Tonghoo, Burmah, the Wife of James 
Esq., Captain 37th Madras Grenadiers, of a daughter. 

On the 4th of October, at Lansdown Place, Cheltenham, the Wife of Licut.-Col, 
Brown Constable, of a son. 

On the 6th, at Malta, the Wife of Captain and Brigade- 
6th Brigade Royal Artillery, of a son, 

On the U6th, at Rugby, the Wife of Colonel Thorndike, R yyal Artillery, 
daughter. 

On the 19th, at Holyhead, the Wife of Commander B, P. 
Superintendent, of a son. 

On the 19th, at 1, High Row, Kensington, the Wife of J.C. 
daughter, 

On the 23d, at Woolwich, the Wife of Major C. T. 
tillery, of a son. 

On the 24th, at 2, 


Alexander Day, 


Adjutant Richard Oldfield, 
ofa 
Priest, R.N., Admiralty 
Horsley, Esq., of a 
Franklin, C.B., Royal Ar- 


Park Square West, the Wife of Samucl Laing, Esq., M.P., of a 


son. ! 


MARRIAGES, 


On the 23d of August, at the Mauritius, by the Rev. M. C. O'Dell, James Barton, 


Esq., R.A., to Mary Barbara, younge st daughter of = David Barclay, Bart. 

On the 18th of October, at St. James's, Pice adilly, Clinton Frazer Henshaw, Esq., 
Rifle Brigade, to Isabella Jean Mar garet, only child of the late Lieutenant-Genera! 
Sir Lewis Grant, K.C.B., K.C.IL., C lonel of H.M.’s Ninety-sixth Regiment. 


On the 20th, at the British Embassy, Brussels, Bentley Murray, youngest son of 
the late William Murray, Esq., of Monkland, to Lucy Jane Eleanora, second 
daughter of the late Sir John Wm, Pitt Muir Mackenzie, of Delvine and Cassen- 
earrie, Bart. | 

On the 20th, at the Church of St. Alphage, Greenwich, R. W. Boyce, Esq., H.M.’s 
4th (King’s Own) Regt., to Clara Rendle, eldest daughter of the late R. Y. 
Cummins, Esq., Assistant-Colonial Secretary and Secretary to the Council of Go- 
vernment at the Mauritius, 

On the 24th, at Compton Church, near Guildford, Lieutenant-Colonel Ebrington, 
Commanding 4th Battalion Rifle Brigade, to Emilie Jane Best, only daughter of 
George and Elizabeth Georgina Best, of Eastbury Manor House, i in the parish of 
Compton. 

Onthe 26th, Hon. Cecil Duncombe, second 


at St. George's, Hanover Square, the 


son of Lord Feversham, to E leanor J ne, youngest daughter of Charles Mills, Esq., | 
of Hillingdon Court, Middlesex, 
DEATHS. j 

On the 17th of September, Richard Campbell, of H.M.’s Commissariat, Sierra | 


Leone. 

On the 23d, at the Island of Trinidad, West Indies, Roger William Curtis, 
third son of Admiral Sir Lucius Curtis, Bart., C.B., of East Cosham, Hants. 

On the 18th of October, suddenly, from hemorrhage of the lungs, at Montpellier, 
France, in the sixty-eighth year of his age, Joseph Randolph Mullings, Esq., 0 
Eastcourt, Wilts, late M.P. for Cirencester. 

On the 19th, Sophia Elizabeth, wife of Boyd Alexander, Esq., of Ballochmyle and 
South Barr, and sister of the Right Hon. Lord Broughton, G.C.B. 

On the 19th, at Axminster, Devon, Walter Buckland, Esq., aged sixty-seven, 
brother to the late Very Rev. Dr. Buckland, Dean of Westminster. 

On the 20th, at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, Orlebar Frederick, the infant son 
of Captain E. M. Boxer, R oyal Artillery, aged five months. 

On the 24th, at Brighton, Lieut. -General Griffith George Lewis, C.B., Colonel 
Gommandant Royal Engineers. 

On the 24th, at the Royal Crescent Hotel, Brighton, George 
Villiers, sixth Earl of Jersey, in his fifty-second year. 

On the 25th, at her residence, Prior’s Court, near 
Lieut.-Col. Hugh Stackpoole, Forty-fifth Regt. 
Andover. 

On the 25th, at Bayswater, 
Captain in H. M. ’s Fourth (King 
John M‘Andrew, K.C.B., 


Esq., 





~ 


Augustus Frederic 


Newbury, Jane, Widow of 


formerly of” Clanville Lodge, 


age d thirty-eight, John Lennox M‘Andrew, Esq., late 
*s Own) and Ninety-fourth Rezt., eldest son of Sir 
, Xe. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 25. 


Bankrupts.—Wiu.1am Arrive D’Arcy, Alpha Road, Regent’s Park, dealer in 
horses—Joszrn Cnaries Morcax, Ann’s Terrace, Cambridge Heath, builder— 





ALEXANDER Partye, Grove Terrace, Queen’s Road, Bayswater, poulterer—Epwarp 
Wituiam Biseerst, Huggin La warehouseman—WiILtiAM Roserr Baxter and 
Frepenick Grorce Baxter, Birmins gham, curriers—Wi.11amM Macney, Burslem, 
merchant—Wi.t1am Goopr, jun., Great Bowden, Leicestershire, cattle deg aler—JOuN 
Exus, Nottingham, victualler— Jou HAwWKEN, jun., Padstow, merchant. 

Scotch Se questrations.—lloop, Inverness, baker—M acpovGat, Kilmore, farmer 
—Lawson, Biggar, merchant—Tvrner, Lockerbie, farmer—Sutacu, Elgin, grocer, 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 28. 
Bankrupts.—Gronrck Freeman and Henry Benrtey Warxton, Blenheim Street, 
Oxford Street, lead-merchants—Wittram Gray, Ipswich, grocer— WILLIAM AR- 
ruvr, Leicester, draper—WituiamM Joan Scrippix, Plymouth, butcher—WimuaM 
Moore, Leicester, shoe-manufacturer—SAaAMveL DAvipsox and ApoLpn Kanrer, 




















































































































St. Mary Axe, general merchants—Taomas Jackson, Cannon Street, City, con- 
tractor—Joun Hexry and Witit1amM RANDELL Surru, Bristol, publicans— BERT 
Brown, Great Driifield, Yorkshire, brewer. 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd. ~j Monday, | Sueodap, Wednes., Thurs, | Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols......ceecseeeees| | 953 | 95 95 95 953 4 
Ditto for Account ..... | 8 | 9 | 95, 9 95) 9 
3 per Cents Reduced aoa | oa MM 943 9 94 o4g 
New 3 per Cents ..... ees 4 | of 949 944 9a 94} 
Long Annuities  ( — —_— -— -_ -— _ 
Annuities 1885 ........ _— _ — _ -_ —_ 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent .., 224 226 225 225 227 225 
India Stock, 10) per Cent — 2213 221 —— -- 222 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem. | 3 | 28 27 29 27 — 
Exchequer Bonds, 185y ........ e — | —_ — _ 
India Bonds 4 per Cent ............. 2pm | —— | —— 1 3 2 dis. 
FOR E I G N_ Fu? UNDS 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ...... -— TEMCN oop cccecseeceeeesGh Dp Ch.) —— 
Belgian . Mexican .. - 24 
ENED cannce -— Peruvian .....0.+. _ ole 
Brazilian ...... 1023 Portuguese 1353 . - 45 
Buenos Ayres . 80 Russian .. - 109 
Chilian . Sardinian _- 86 
Danish Si -- Spanish ....... - mH 
Ditto New Deferred . - 32 
Ditto Passive ...... eeeveee 103 
TTTTTTT TTT LTT oe 994 Turkish...... st— rei 
Preach ......0+ aeieteden 25c. | Vemezuela......... eee | i 27 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— ANKS— 
Bristoland Exeter... 100 Australasian .......+ 82} 
Caledonian..........++ 91h British North Ameri 572 
Chesterand Holyhead . 4s} City ....... PPPTTTTT TTT it 654 
Eastern Counties....... i) | Colonial .........++e0+ ° - 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ | 79 Commercial of Lond [_ — 
Glasgow and South-Western .. | -— Engl. Scotsh.& ‘Australian ‘Chta.! 16 
Great Northern .......6+.+0005+ } 202} London .....+.000+% eeeececccers 492 
Great South.and West.Ireland.) —— London and County .. . 31 
Great Western. ......0cseeeeeee 64} London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 21 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 96) London Joint Stock. 31 
Lancaster and Carlisle... -| 199 London and Westm: 52 
London, Brighton, & South Coast| 1134 National Bank .....++.+ _— 
London and Blackwall ......... 65 National Prov incial. _ 
London and North-Western.... 954 New South Wales. _ 
London and South-Western.... 95) Oriental .... 405 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoia.| 35 Ottoman 173 
BEM . .ccccscccccccesesocece | 1053 Provincial of Saas. -- 
Midland Great Western (Ireland)| —— South Australia.. 30} 
North British........... ° 59 Union of Australia 48 
North-Eastern—Berwick 89 Union of London 27 
North-Eastern—York . 73 Unity....-..see i — 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolver 33 Docxs— | 
Scottish Central .........0.000+) -— | pant —y West India .......+++- 119 
Scottish Midland............+.. |} —— } London .......sceees e 68 
South Eastern and Dover......| 77 St. Eatherine ee ° 80 
Eastern of France...... seneuel 26 Victoria .....+.64+ |; 103 
East Indian .........+0.. +»! 1003 MISCELLAN EOUS— j 
Geelong and Melbourne ...... | 193 Australian Agricultural,,......| 308 
Grand Trunk of Canada, | 39 British American Land.. i—= 
Great Indian Peninsular | 978 _ = 
Great Western of Canada . 4g | 1 
Paris and Lyons ....... eveces 36 } 103; 
Mines— | 264 
Australian......... eeeeeeeeeeee London Discount .. By 
Brazilian Imperial. —_ National Discount..... | 4 
Ditto St. John del Rey | ll Peninsular and Orientai Steam. 77 
Cobre Copper.......+. ae 50 Royal Mail Steam..... | 5a 
Rhymney Iron...... ° -_ South Australian .... ° 36 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 26th day of October 1859. 
1SSCTE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes 18Sued .oseceeeeeeee see £30,781,300 Government Debt.......++++-411 yore 
Other Securities..... +» 3,459,9 





Gold Coin and Bullion eee iccpentoes 
| Silver Bullion. ...sccccseeeees _- 
£30,731,300 | £30,781,300 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital. ....... —_ 553,000 | Government Securities(inclu- 
° 3,12 











PE senasancevesnene | ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,875,157 
Public Deposits* | Other Securities....... seeeeee 18,093,163 
Other Deposits | Note 8,547,830 
Seven Daysand other Bills , “p00. 190 | Goldand Silver Coin ecccccece 612,251 

£38,128,401 | £38,128,401 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div. Acct. 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 28, 





a s. s. s. e. s 

Wheat,R. 0. totods Fine ...... 46to48 Fine...... 64t067 | Indian Corn. 32 to 33 

Fine...... 45—47! Foreign,R. 33—50 Peas, Hog... 34—37 | Oats, Feed.. 18—20 

Red, New. 36 —42 White F. 53—55 Maple .... 36— 39 | Fine .... 21—23 

Pine ...... 43—45 Rye ........ 32—35 WENO «00 =—s | . 

White Old 43—47 Barley. oo 24-27 Blue ...... 

Fine. «+ 47— 50 Malting .. 32—40 sane. Ticks 33—37 } ° 

New...... 38—45 Malt, Ord... 56—63 . 39—46 Fine.... 27—28 


Harrow.. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Oct, 22 


| SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
| - Qr. a of England and Wales. 














Wheat ..... 42s. 10%, | Rye ....6. heat .. ° 

Barley ..... 35. C5 Beans.... | be ove 35 7 

Oats .eveeee 21 2 Peas eeseees Oats...... 21 4 

FLOU R. | PROVISIONS. 

Town -made ...+.++00+ -per sack 43s. to 46s.| Butter—Best ag sy 16s. Od. doz. 

Seconds ....cceccccccccvccecece 33 — 37 | Carlow, 5!. IMs. to 5!. 16s, per ewt. 

Essex and Suffolk, on \pewenevend — 33 Bacon, Irish ....,. seeeesper owt. 608. — 64s, 

Norfolk and Stockton .....+++. — 32 | Cheese, Cheshire, fine ... + 74 — 80 
American .......per barrel 26 —27 | Derby, pale . 70 — 72 
Canadian ...cceccscssesees 26 —27 Hams, York . — 96 


86 
Bread, 544. to 74d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, Fs. ‘Oa: to 10s. Od. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 











Newoate anp LeaDENRALL.* + eee MARKET.” Heap or CaTtie at THE 
8. d. d a d, d. s. a. | CATTLE-MARKET. 
Reef... 3 0 4 0 to 4 8to5 0 Monday. eas > sh 
Mutton 3 2 4—410—5 4| Beasts.. 6,040 ..... 1,63 
Veal... 3 0 46—410—5 4/ Sheep..24,910 ..... Her} 
Pork... 3 6 44-4 6-410 Calves., 1 seece 260 
Lamb. 0 0 00-0 — 0 0} Pigs... 540 sess 180 
nk th e offal, “per 81 ib. 
HOPS. wo 


Weald of Kent Pockets...... 60s. to 765. | Down Tegs ...++s+0e. — Ib. -. to i 









Mid and East Ke eaheicenn - && — 147 Half-bred Wethers ....+eeeee 
Sussex ditto....ceceeeeees - 8B — 66 Leicester Fleeces ... eee 
Farnham ditto .... escccceee O = O Combing SkinS .....seceseeeee 13 — 18 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 





SMITHFIELD. Wuitecuaret. CoMBERLAND. 

Hay, Good ..cccecee TOS. tO TES. cececececes 788, C0 SAS coveeserees 80s. to 87s. 
Inferior ...... 55 — 60 . 60 — 75 — 74 

» O — OO .. . o=-— 0 o— 0 

9 —105 . 95 — 105 94 — 100 

90 <= BD sccccecesese BM = SB 31 — 34 
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HRIST CHURCH, Blackfriars Road.— 
On Scenxpvay next, Ocroser 30th, SERMONS will be 
Preached in the above Church on behalf of the DISTRICT 
VISITING SOCIETY: 


that in the Morning by the Rev. 
CHARLES MACKENZIE, M.A., Rector of St. Benet’s, 


Gracechurch Street, and Prebendary of St. Paul's ; in the 
Afternoon by the Rev. J. H. HOOPER, B.A , Curate; in 
the Evening by the Rev. JOSEPH BROWN, M.A., Rector 
of the Parish. Divine Service in the Morning at Eleven, 
= the Afternoon at Three, and in the Evening at Half-past 

ix. 

Donations of Clothing, or of Bread and Coal-tickets, will 
be thankfully received by the Rev. J. Brown, the Rectory, 
Blackfriars Koad. 


Oa IN 
[TWENTY POUNDS have been placed 
in the hands ofthe Rev. Josern Brows, Rector of 
Christ Church, Blackfriars Road, by a lady for the benefit of 
aclergyman in the North of England who, in his zeal to 
build schools now in full work, containing more than 300 
children, in a very poor and populous district, finds he has 
expended one hundred and seventy pounds beyond his own 
resources, and which painfully presses upon him—his own 
income being but 130/. a year. The above sum Mr. Brown 
is pledged to return to the kind donor if the whole be not 
raised before Advent Sunday, as her wish is to rescue him 
(a perfect stranger to her) from the painful pressure of 
creditors. 

The case is well known to Richard Bayley, Esq. (one of 
her Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire), Castle Dyke, Shefticld; to S. Young, Esq., of 
the Edge, Sheffield ; and to the Rey. Joseph Brown, by all 
of whom donations will be most thankfully received, and 
every information given. 
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ALE OF HARNESS, LEATHER, 

CLOTHING, TILES, CANVAS, WOOL, PEWTER, 

LEAD, and ANTIMONY, GREASE, WOOD, CHARCOAL, 
and OLD STORES. 

By order of the Secretary of State for War. To be Sold by 
Public Auction, at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, on Mowx- 
pay, the 3lst of Ocroner 1859, at Eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon precisely, the mae ing 

TORES. 

Harness, Leather, C nothin Wool, Tiles, Canvas, Pewter, 
ead, and Antimony, Saacaiieenen’ Stores, Iron, Wood, &c. 
y be viewed from Ten to One o'Clock and from Two to 
Five o’Clock on the three working days previous to the Sale, 
and Catalogues obtained at the War Office, Pall Mall; at 


the Tower; and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. Peas 
WOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


net —Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler. Approved drafts ne gotiated 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
and also the other Australian Colonies, through the Com- 
pany’s Agents. Apply <* a Old Broad Street, London. 
B.C. LIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, October 1, ese" 
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| EAL and SONS’ EIDER DOWN 

QUILTS, from One Guinea to Ten Guineas. Also 

GOOSE DOWN QUILTS, from 8s. 6d. to 24s. List of Prices 
and Sizes sent free and SONS’ NEW 

ILLUSTRATE ‘ATS STEADS and PRICE 

LIST OF BEDDING also sent post free.—196, Tottenham 




















) R. ALBERT SMITH has the honour 


to announce that CHINA will be thrown open to the 
English, and such other nations as choose to enter into ne- 
gotiations at the Box Office, according to the treaty of last 
July (provided always that they do not attempt to force any 
forbidden passage in their journey towards Canton), on 
Satvrapvay Evenine, Novemper 5. 

The Box Ottice will open on Monday, October 3Ist, where 
—— may be secured without additional charge for book 
ng :—Stalls, 3s.; Balcony, 2s. 6d.; Private Boxes, for Three 
Persons, 10s. 6¢d.—Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


rr a . 
ENSON’S WATCHE 
“ Perfection of mechanism.""—Morning Post. 
GOLD, 4 to 100 Guineas. SILVER, 2 to 50 Guineas. 
Send two stamps for Benson's Itivstrirep Warten 
Pamputets, Watches sent to all partsof the World, free per 
post. 











33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, London, E.C. 


r 
I YDROPATHY,.— DOCTOR W. 
ALFRED JOHNSON, Author of “ BEDSIDE LET- 
TERS ON HYDROPATH and Son of Dr. Edward John- 
son, of Great Malvern, England, has opened an Hydropathic 
Establishment at Delgany, in the midst of the renowned 
and beautiful scenery of the County Wicklow, one mile and 
a halffrom the Delgany Station on the Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway; 15 from Dublin; and 10 from Kingstown, where 
the Steamers from Holyhead, &c., land their passengers. 
The air is as bracing, the water as pure, and the scenery 
as beautiful, as at Malvern. Terms—2/. 2s. to 3/. 3s. per 


week. 
N ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
cO."S NEW PATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH- BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Krushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth-brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 





PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 











effectually —the hairs never come loose. M.. B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and C ‘amphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 


6d. each ; of Metcalfe's celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Hol Holles Stree et, L ondon. 


A. NEW DISCOVERY IN 








TEETH,.— 


Mr. HOWARD, SURGEQN-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP- 


TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, orligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas- 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas- 
tication. 52. Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5 


nh, Ya . 
ENDERS 
and CHIMN -PIECES.—Buyvers of the above pr 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an as- 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVE RA? , CHIMNEY 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, andG 2RAL IRONMONGERY, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
31. 15s. to 337. 10s. ; Rronxed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
51. l2s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich or- 
molu ornaments, from 2/7 15 js. to 181. ; Chimne y-pieces, from 
1. 8s. to 807. ; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4. 4 
The BURTON and ail other PATENT STOVES, 


radiating hearth-plates. 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, 
BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 


—WILLIAM 8. 

ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 

Bedsteads, from... 


















STOVES, FIRE- TR ONS, 





















with 








12s. 6d. to 201. Os. each. 
8s. Od. to 6 pach. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s. Od. to 7l. 7s. each. 
other kinds at the same rate 

ce ncereree: ceesereetooses 4s. per gallon. 


ISH-COVERS AND HOT-WATER 


DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns. Tin Dish-covers, 
6s. 6d. the set of six ; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. Od. the set of 
six; elegant modern patterns, 35s. 67. to 62s. 6d. the set; 
Britannia Metal, with or without silver plated handles, 
31. 11s. to 61. 8s. the set; Sheffield plated, 10/. to 16/. oe. the 
set; Block Tin Hot water Dishes, with wells for g¢ , 12s. 
to 30s. ; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro- se on 
Nickel, full size. 11. Us 

y a wD 

j TILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Illustrations of his iNimited Stock of Electro and 
Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea 
Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery. Baths 
and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bed- 
ding, Bedroom Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Sixteen large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, la, 2, and 3, Newman Street 
Perry's Place, London.—Established 1820. 












Pure Colza Oil 








; and 4, 5, and 6, 


TRADE MARK. 


Court Road, W. 


ROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT 
CORN FLOUR, preferred to the best Arrow Root. 
Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake, &c. 
and especially suited to the delicacy of CHILDREN and 
INVALIDS. 
The Lancet states, “‘ This is superior to any thing of the 


| kind known.” 


| for breakfast, 
i 


| agreeable 





Trade Mark and Recipes, on each Packets 4, 8, and 160z. 
Obtain it where inferior articles are not substituted, from 
family grocers, ¢ he emists, confectioners, and corn-dealers. 
Paisle Dublin 7a, Market Street, Manchéster; and 23, 





Next week, 2 vols. 
} ISREPRESENTATION: a Novel. 
By Axxa H. Drury, Author “y = ‘ Friends and 
Fortune.” 
London: Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
Phi s day, Wa 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HE N U T. BRO YN MAIDS; or, the 
First Hosier and his Hosen. A Family Chronicle 
of the Days of Queen Elizabeth 
London : Joun W. Parker and Soy, West Strand. 





This day, the Se cond Edition of a New Series, 


2 vols. 14s. 
7 RIEN TDS IN COUNCIL 

Lately published, a New Edition, 2 vols. 9s. of 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Series. 
London: Jonny W. Parker and Sox, West Strand 

Now ready, 8vo. ls. 6d, 

LETTER TO THE REVEREND 
t F. D. MAURICE ON SOME POINTS SUG- 
GESTED BY HIS RECENT CRITICISM OF MR, 
L’S BAMPTON LECTURES, By the Rev. 
Cc. P. erten, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

London: Joun W. Parker and Soy, 
WORKS BY THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
This day, Third Edition, 5s. 

HE SAINT’S TRAGEDY, 

By Cuar.es Krnestey, Rector of Eversley, Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
By the same Author, 

MISCELLANIES. 2 vols. 18s. 
HYPATIA. Third Edition. 6s. 
YEAST. Fourth Edition, with a New Preface. 52. 
ANDROMEDA and other Poems. Second Edition. 5s. 











West Strand. 









= tay 4 NEWS OF GOD. Sermons. Second 
Ed 

TWE ‘ TY- r IVE VILLAGE SERMONS. Fifth Edi- 
tion. 2s. Ge 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Cheaper Edition. 
3s. 6d. 


Joun W. PARKER and Sox, West Strand. 


London : 








Ironmor 

: > TDN)? i 
YLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

a USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND Pronocncep ny HER MAJESTY'’S LAUNDRESS To se 
THE FINEST STARCH wigs E VER USED. 

WHEN VOU ASK 
GLENFIELD FATE Nt St ARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET 
as inferior kinds are often substitute d. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &e. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 
re . aw ‘ ‘ 

[,2Ps’S HOMEOPATHIC “COCOA.— 
4 Produéed, in 1839, specially for the use of Homa@o- 
pathic Patients. Rendered attractive to the taste by 
delicious aroma and grateful smoothness, it has t 
adopted by the public generally as a most desirable be ve 4 
luncheon, or supper It is sold by the prin- 
seers at ls. 6d. per Ib. , in 1lb., jib, and jib. Packets. 
labelled, “James Errs, Homeopathic 








its 











ket 
ndon.” 


is 


, I 
Chemist, I 


URNITURE, 


Buy, How to Buy COMPLETE FURNISHING 
GUIDES, Illustrated by 300 Engravings (gratis), and post 
free, of P and 8. Beyrvs, City Furniture Warehouses, 91, 
93, and § 95, City Road. Country Orders delivered free to any 








Where to Buy, 





part of the kingdom, and exchanged if not approved. In- 
spection invited. Note the 15/. Rosewood or Walnut tg aw 





ing Room Suits covered in Velvet. Brussels Carpets, 2s. 3)¢d. 
per yard. 

C W. SILVER and Co.’s “outfitting 
We warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for 


and China, for naval and military 
and civilians; clothing for 
nd military uniforms and civi- 
and workmanship ; shirts, 


Australia, India, 
and cadets, midshipmen, 
men's home use, viz. naval a 
lians’ dress of the best material 



















| hosiery, gloves, &e. ; ladies’ outfits; furniture for camp, bar- 
| rack, cabin, and colonial use, eml ing every veriety of 
| cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
| to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown opposite H. M. 
Dock yards), Woolwich 
| ~ NEFORI nN 
/PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
| eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
| medy for Acidities, Heartburn, ‘Headache, Ge and Indi 
| As a Mild Aperient, it is adm d for 


*s, particularly during 
vents the Fo [nfants from 
gestion. Combined with the Acidul it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, ic h i is hig h ly 
and efticacious. Frepared by Dinnerorp and 









Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 1 New Bond Street, 
ghout the Empire. 


and sold by all respectable chemists thr 
DR “im JONGH'S 


I IGHT-BROWN COD. LIVE Ie 
4 Administered with the greatest suc 


OIL, 





UGHS, 





CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITI 
NEURALGIA, GENER Ity, 
RICKETS, (INFANTILE WASTING,AND ALL SCROFUTL 
Is the most efficacious, the most palatable, and, 


HE SKIN, 
US APFECTI 
from its ra- 





AL D 
ons, 





pid curative effects, unquestionably the most economical of 
| 





all kinds. Its immeasurable therapeutic superiority over 

every other variety is attested by innumerable spontaneous 

testimonials from Physicians s and Surgeons of European re 
putation. 

Opinion of W. MURDOC H, EB 
Officer of Health, St. Mary, 
“ Tentertain a high opinion of Dr. 

Oil, the results in my practice being much more 

since I have administered it, than they were when I 

preparations of Pale Oil usually sold by the dru s 

never could get two samples of them alike, whereas Dr. 





Esq. , M.D., M.R.C.S., Medical 
Rotherhithe, 


de J 






atisfactory 
d the 





de 








Jongh’s Oil is always the same in taste, colour, and other 
properties. My OWN OPINION IS, THAT IT IS THE BEST O;L 
SOLD. —_ 

Sold onty in Imperniat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pr Jonen’s stamp 
and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
GENUINE. Sore AoENTs. 

ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, London, W.C 





] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 
Ulcerous sores and scrofulous cruptions of the worst 
kind, and for which all sorts of “ established” remedies 
have been tried in vain, have been thoroughly cured, and in 
an almost incredibly short time, by Holloway’s Ointment. 
The common topical applications are mere palli 
this unrivalled unguent penetrates the source of the evil, 
destroys the secret virus, and gets rid of the disease for ever. 
In ordinary cases the Ointment should be briskly rubbed 
into the parts affected ; but if they are too tender or irri- 
table for this process, they should be gently lubricated with 
it at least twice a day The most inveterate external 
diseases will yield, sooner or later, to this Ointment. 









| 


| 
What to | 





NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
BY W.HUGHE Fr. R.G.S8 
Just published, in fep. Svo. price 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, 





CLASS BOOK OF MODERN 
J GEOGRAPHY, with Examination Questions, 
By WittiaM Hvueues, F.R.G.S., Professor of Geo- 
graphy in Queen’s College, Loudon; Author of “A 
Manual of Geography,” Xe. 
Also, lately published, by the same Author, 
TR AINING SCHOOL ATLAS: 


7 
New Edition, medium folio, price 12s. 6d. 








London: ¢ r Pure and Sox, 32, Fleet Street ; 
and South Castle Street, I <P 
i 8 vols. 8vo. cloth extra 


BIC TORIAL 


Biography and 


NIGHT S ORIGINAL 
SHAKESPERE; including 
Doubtful Plays. 
London: Rovrience, Warne, and Rovt.encer, 
Farringdon Strect. 
PE o BLES AND CRYSTALS. 
r 5s. cloth ex 


IN SEARCH OF 


a ae 
square 


oval, | 
IE ACH R AMBL ES 


wice 





SEA-SIDE PEBBI } and CRYSTALS, with 
Observations on the Origin of the Diamond and 
other Precious Stones. By J. G.Francts. Illustrated 


with Nine Pages of Plates, designed by Coleman, and 
Printed in Colours by Evans. 
London : Rovr_epGr, Waryr, and RovrLepeGe, 
Farringdon Street. 
TLEDGE’ S$ ILLUSTRATED VOLUME 
for 1860. 
cloth extra gilt, and gilt edges, 


MONTGOMERY, 


ROt 


In feap. 4to, pri ice 21s. 
er SMS BY JAMES 

Selected and Edited by the Rev. R. A. Wituaorr. 
rait and 100 Designs 
Gilbert, elaborately 





And Illustrated with a Stcel P 
by B. 





Foster, J. Wolf, and J 


graved by Dalziel 














London: Rovrievcr, Waryr, and RovriepGe, 
Farringdon Street. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 2s, 6d. clotl 
\ ANUAL OF GENERAL HISTOR Y 
for the Use of Schools. Translated from the 
Noorthey Course, by Professor Henry Arrwet, 
K.0.C -» M.C.P., &e. 
HIS little book is the au has been suecessfully em- 
thorized translation of | ployed during many years in 
an 1 manual in | teaching boys between ten 
use at the Roya lege of | and seventecn years of age. 
Meurthey, Holland, where it ' 
London : LoNGMAN, Gr om LONGMAN, and Roperts. 





“BACON'S LITERARY AND PROFESSIONAL 


WOR Ks. 
Now ready, Vol. VII. in 8vo. price 18s. cloth, a 
WORKS of FRANCIS BACON, 


Tue 


1ron of Verulam, Viscount St. Alban, and Lord 
High Chancellor of Ens gland. A New Edition, Re- 
vised and Elucidated: and enlar addition of 





ged by the 
Collected and Edited 





many Pieces not pr _ F bef 





by R. L. Eunis, M.2 “ we of rrin. Coll, Camb. , 
J. Spepprne, M.A., r . Coll., Camb. ; and D. D. 
Hearn, Esq., ai lla ey late Fellow of Trin, 
Coll., Camb. - 

HE sixth and seventh vo-| including the Marims of the 


lumes of thisedition con-| Law, the Reading on th 
tain the whole of Lerd Ba-| Statute of Uses, Arguments of 
con’sliterary and professional | Lew (to which are added two 
or three not hitherto printed 





works. Vol. VII. now ready, 

price 18s.,comprises the Ad-| among Bacon's works), the 
vertiscment touching a Holy| Ordinances in Chancery, &e., 
War, the Apophthegms, the} edited by Mr. Hearn ; fol- 
Confession of Faith, the Medi lowed by an Inpex to the two 
tationes Sacre, the Transla volumes of Bacon's Lite rary 
tions of certain Psalms,and a) aad Professional Works, 


| which are complete in them 
and may be had sepa- 
price VV. 16s. cloth. 


es belonging 


few minor pic¢ 
i all edited | selves, 


to this division ; 
xa; together | 








by Mr. Sere rately, 
with the professional works, 

London: Longman and Co.; Simpkin and Co. ; 
Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; J. Bain; E. 
Hodgson; Washbourne and Co.; H. G. Bohn; Ri- 
chardson Brothers; Houlston and Co. ; Bickers and 


Bush; Willis and Sotheran; J. Cornish; L. Booth; 


J. Snow ; and Aylott and Son. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW 
READY. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH | 
= TIONARY. Fifth Thousand. Medium &8vo. 


= Has the advantage of all other Latin Dictionaries.” 
—Athenewum. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
sand. Square l2mo. 7s. 6d. 


“* The best School Dictionary extant.”— 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 


Press. 


CLASSICAL 


DICTIONARY or Myrnonocy, Brocrarny, axp 
Grocrarnuy. Tenth Thousand. With 7350 Wood- 
cuts. Medium &8vo. 18s, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
With 209 Wood-cuts, 


SMALLER 
Twelfth Thousand, 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 64 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DIC- 
TIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES, Twelfth Thousand. 
With 200 Wood-cuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


THE STUDENT’S HUME: 4 Hisrory 
or ENGLAND From Tue Invasion or Junivs Cesar. 
Based on Hume’s Work, and continued to the present 





time. TJenth Thousand. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF 
GREECE. From tue Eartresr Tres vo rue Ro- 
MAN Coy st, with the History of Literature and Art. 
By DR. W M. SMITH. Sixteenth Thousand. 
Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE 
FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. By WM. SMITH, LL.D, 





SMALLER | 
Twelfth Thou- | 





Wood-cuts. l2mo. 3s. 6d. (Just ready. 

THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF 
ROME. From tur Eartirsr Trves to rue Es- | 
TABLISHMENT OF THE Empire, with the History of 
Literature and Art. By DEAN LIDDELL. Thir- 
teenth Thousand. Wood-cuts. Post. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

STITT PATI ner ° | 

THE STUDENT'S GIBBON. Being 
the Hisrory or rue Decrixe anp Fat. or Rome, 
abridged, Sixth Thousand. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF AN- 
CIENT GEOGRAPHY. Based on Dr. Wm. Smith’s 
Larger Dictionary. With Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 
(Nearly ready.) 


KING EDWARD VIth. 
BOOK. The Larix Acctpencr: 
Syntax and Prosody, with 
Third Edition, 12mo. 2s. 

KING EDWARD  ViIth. LATIN 
GRAMMAR; Larix GramMaticxn Rveprmenta, or 
an Introduction to the Latin Tongue. Twelfth Edi- 
tion. l2mo. 3s. 6d. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES FOR 
LATIN ELEGIACS : designed for Early Proficients 
in the Art of Latin Versification, with Rules of Com- 
position in Elegiac Metre. Third Edition. 1l2mo. 
as. 


PRINCIPIA GRECA; 


TION TO THE Strvpy GREEK. 


FIRST LATIN 


including a Short 
an EnGuisn TRANSLATION, 


AN Inti ~ODUC- 


Or! 


Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book with Vo- 
cabularies. For the Lower Forms. By H, E, 
HUTTON, M.A. l2mo. 2s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA; a First Larry 


| HANDBOOK of the 


Comprehending 


Covrse, comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and 
Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, for the Lower Forms | 
in Public and Private Schools. By WM. SMITH, 
LL.D. 12mo. (Just ready.) 

MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, rrom ru First Ixvasion by THe Ro- 
MANS TO THE reAR 1858. One Hundred and 
Eighteenth Thousand, Wood-cuts. 12mo, 6s. 

MRS. MARKHAMWS HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, rrom tur Coxnavest BY THE GAUL TO | 


THe Dearu or Louis Purirrr. 
sand, Wood-cuts, l2ino. 6s. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 


Fifty-sixrth Thou- 


GERMANY, Frrom rue INvAsION or THE KINGDOM 
BY THE RomaNs uNpDER Marivs ro tHe Present 
Time. Fifteenth Thousand. Wood-cuts. l2mo. 


6s. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND. By LADY CALLCOTT.  Ticentieth 
Edition. Wood-cuts. 18mo. 2s, 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


| 
| 


ee 





LIBRARY 


/ EDITION. 


This day is published, 


THE CAXTONS, Votvume I. 


BEING THE FIRST OF A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


NOVELS OF SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, BART. 


Printed from a large readable type, in Volumes of a convenient 
and handsome form, price Five Shillings each. 


To BE 


PUBLISHED MonruHLyY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
Preparing for Publication, 


THT 
A NEW PERIODICAL. 
Edited by Mr. W. M. THackeray, 
Who will be a regular Contributor to its pages, and with whom will be associated 
some of the most Eminent Writers of the Day. 
THE FIRST NUMBER will be ready on the 3lst December. 


*,* Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the care of Messrs, Smirn, 
Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Immediately, in 2 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of Mr. Roser, 


THE DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE 


orf 


THE 


RIGHT. HON. GEORGE ROSE, 


With Original Letters of 


MR. PITT, 


Lord CASTLEREAGH, Mr, WILBERFORCE, 


Marquess WELLESLEY, 


Lord ELDON, 
Mr. PERCEVAL, 


Lord SIDMOUTH, 
Lord BATHURST, 


With a Correspondence with Lady Hamm-ron respecting Netson and his Daughter. 
And with the Recollections of Miss Rosr respecting Sexts’s attempt on 
the Duke of Cumprr.anp's life. 


Edited by the Reverend LEVES 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


SON VERNON HARCOURT. 





te ITALIAN CAMPAIGN of 1859,— | 


The article in the Edinburgh Review on this 
subject is in substance 
of the late war in Italy, compiled partly from 
observation and partly from original sources, 
with the aid of a good map, will enable any 
ordinary capacity to trace ‘the course of the campaign 


from the Ticino to the Mincio. 


actual 
which, 


BOSWORTH AND HARRISON 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


( LD STYLES’S. By Henny Spicer, 
Esq., Author of “Sights and Sounds,” “ The 

Lords of Ellingham,” &c. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

* This capital story is, in a great measure, a reprint 
from ‘ Household Words,’ and held, in its earlier form, 
a deservedly high rank among the contributions to 
that periodical. Mr. Spice r’s style is the happiest 
imitation of Mr. Dich ke ns’s own; the pathos is espe- 
cially so. ‘ Old Styles’s ’ has me rit enough of its own 
to establish a wide ‘popul: wity.”—Literary Gazette, 


reader of 


a compact and careful narrative | 


“It is by the natural and vivid presentment of 
school-day life that Mr. Spicer wins our chief re- | 
gard. The gift of story-telling is also an accomplish- | 


ment which he possesses in an extr vordinary degree,” 


—Daily News. 
GEOGRAPHY and 


STATISTICS of the C at RCH. 





Wittsen. Translated from the Germ: 
Lerren, Esq. W = a Pref e by the Re . D. 
Mavnrice, M.A. Vol. I. cost vo. clo = 10s. 6d. 
To be completed in Two Volumes. 

SOME MEMORIALS OF RENEE OF 
FRANCE, DUCHESS of FERRARA Crown 


8vo. cloth, with Portrait and Frontispiece, 6s, 


THE ART of EXTEMPORE SPEAKING, 


Hints for the Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar, 
By M. Bavratx, Vicar-General and Professor 
at the Sorbonne, Second Edition. Feap, 4to. 


cloth, 4s. 6d, 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 


THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. 


By Wikre Cours, 
3 vols. 

* The Queen of Hearts is such a fascinating crea- 
ture, so natural, so loveable, so wayward, impulsive, 
womanly, and true-hearted, that we cannot choose but 
follow her through the pages with something of a 
lover’s tenderness. As for the three old men, they are 
as good in their way—which is a different way—as the 
Brothers Cheeryble of immortal memory.”—Literary 
Gazette, 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 


Author of John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 


3 vols. 
BENTLEY PRIORY. 
By Mrs. Hasrines Parker, 

3 vols. 

MR, AND MRS. ASHETON. 


By the Author of ** Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &c. 
3 vols, [On Friday next, 


Also, now ready, price 5s. elegantly bound, 
SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS AND 
MODERN INSTANCES. 


Illustrated by Leech. 


3y the 


| Forming the Seventh Volume of HURST and BLACK- 


| ETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY OF 
| TIONS OF POPULAR 


A book of suggestions for men who would practice | 


samen speaking. . Eloque forcible, full of 


apposite illustrations.”—Ather 


THE WORDS of KI’ G ALFRED the 
GREAT. Now first ¢ lected and published in 
the English Language, with Introductory Essays, 
Notes, Illustrations, &c., by some of the principal 
Ang lo-Saxon Scholars of the Day. 2 vols. royal 


8vo. cloth, 2s, 
THE REVIVAL of the FRENCH 
Necessity 


PERORSHIP. Anticipated from the 


nt, 
cm, 





of Prophecy. By the late Rey. G. S, Faber, B.D. 
Fifth Edition, ls. 
KINGSTON’S MAGAZINE for BOYS. 


Edited by 
** Peter the 
Nos. Rs 


An Entertaining Monthly Miscellany. 
W. HL. G. Krnosron, Esq., Author of 
Whaler,” &c. W ith many Illustrations. 


to VIII, « ach 6d. 
Boswortu and Harrison, 


Street. 


London: 215, Regent 


‘SHADOWS 


EM- | 





CHEAP EDI- 
MODERN WORKS, 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 


MR. WESTERTON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS NOW READY. 


Hvrst and Biackerr, 





In 2 vols. price 1’, ls, 


R OoOCcCKS AND SHOALS. 
r By Captain Lovesy. 


In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 


AND SUNSHINE; 
or, THE TWO COUSINS, 
By Mavaice Kirn. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. price 1/, 1s. 


“THE MORNING OF LIFE,” 
By the Author of ‘ Gordon of Duncairn.” 

“The promise which ‘Gordon of Duncairn’ gave 
that its gifted Author would one day rise to eminence 
in this walk of literature, appears to be abundantly 
confirmed in the delig ghtful volumes before us, 
abounding with incidents supplied from the ever- 
flowing fountain of human life, and endowed with a 
freshness and originality all their own, while the senti- 
ments attributed to the leading personages in the little 
drama which they describe, bespeak qualities both of 
the mind and of the heart "of a high order of refine- 
ment.”—Morning Advertiser. 
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SPECTATOR. 


[October 29, 1859. 





NIVERSAL REVIEW for NovemBer, 
price 2s. 6d. contains:—l. The Defences of 
England—2. Danish Literature: Molbech’s Dante— 
3. Touc hing Sermons and the Makers of them—4. A 
Great Mistake, Part II[—5. Public Well-being—6. 
Tennent’s Ceylon—7. Manly Sports: their Use and 
their Abuse. 
London: Wa. H. Aten and Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
November 1859. No, DXXIX. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS = 
The French on Queen Mary. 
Vaughan’s Revolutions in English History. 
The Luck of Ladysmede—Part IX 
Discovery of the Victoria Nyanza Lake, the sup- 
posed Source of the Nile. From Captain J. H. 
Speke’s Journal—Part III. 
A Week in Florence. 
The Idylls of the King. 
On Allied Operations in China, 
The Future of India and her Army. 
Wituram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
NEW MONTHLY 
Edited by W. Harrison Arns- 














OLBURN’S 
MAGAZINE, 
wortn, Esq. 
Contents for November. No. CCCCLXVII. 
1. Recent Progress of Geographical Discovery. 


2. The Signal Lights. By the Author of “ Ashley.” 

3. Dion. By Sir Nathaniel. 

4. The Planter’s Daughter, Part III. By Mrs. 
Bushby. 

5. The Franklin Monument. By Nicholas Michell. 

6. Ranke’s History of England. 

7. Our Apartments near a Church. By Edward 
P. Rowsell. 

8. Half an Hour with an Old Physician. 

9. The Long Night in 37, An Autobiography. 

10. From Paris to London on Foot. 

ll. Young at Welwyn. By W. Charles Kent. 

12. The Last Days of a Poet. 

13. A Century of Legends. 


CuapmMan and Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Price 2s.6¢. Conrents for NovemBer. No. 
CCLXXV. 
OVINGDEAN GRANGE, 
A Tale of the South Downs. 
By W. Harrison Aryswortn, Esq. 
Part the First. 
2. Gurney; or, Two Fortunes. A Tale of the 
Times. By Dudley Costello. Chaps. 14 to 18, 
3. The French Almanacks for 1860. 


4. A Fish Out of Water. 

5. Notes on the Ionian Islands. (Corfu.) 

6. French and English Female Dress. 

7. The Day-Dream of the Doctor’s Boy. By 


Walter Thornbury. 

8. Slander and Sillery; or, How a Paris Lion was 
Hunted, By Ouida. Chaps. [V.and V 

9, Of Old Actors. A Plea for the Dramatic Col- 


lege. By Monkshood. 
10. A Return Ticket to Paris. By Lascelles 
Wraxall, 


11. The Lesson of the Leaves. By Markham Thorpe. 
12. From Evolena to Zermatt: Passage of the Col 
@Erin. By Captain J. W. Clayton. 





Price ls. 
GLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


London: Ricuarp BentLey, New Burlington Street. 
November 1, 1859. 


r 
/ , N 
CONTENTS = 


. The Market for Educated Female Labour. 

La Sur Rosalie. 

The Governess Question. 

Italian Patriotic Song. 

. Rambles Northward. 

A Paper read at a Meeting of the Workhouse 
Vv isiting Society. 

Life in Turin—(Concluded.) 

The Rise and Progress of Telegraphs. 

Notices of Books. 

10. Open Council. 

11. Passing Events. 

London: Published by 
Journal Company, Limited, at their office, Ma, 
Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W., and for the 
Company by Pirer, STEPHENSON, and Spence, Pater- 
noster Row. 

OURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 

e ACTUARIES, and ASSURANCE MAGAZINE. 
No, XXXVII. price 2s. 
CONTENTS : 

Mr. Jellicoe—On the Casualties to which Con- 
tracts of Life Assurance are Liable. 

Treatise on the Medical Estimate of Life for Life 
Assurance, 

Mr. Samuel Brown—On the Plan, Objects, and 
Progress of the International Association for 
Obtaining a Uniform Decimal System of Mea- 
sures, Weights, and Coins. 

The First American Underwriters’ Convention, 

Foreign Intelligence. 

Correspondence, &e. 

London: Cuartes and Epwis Layros, 150, 
Street, Dépdt for Books on Assurance—Life, 
and Marine. 


cm mene serem 


the English Woman's 





Fleet 
Fire, 





On Tuesday next, 


THE 
ACMILLAN’S WAGAZIN E. 
Edited by Davip Masson. 


M 
Prin e One_ Shilling.—Conrents : 


1. Politics of the Present, Foreign and Domestic. 
By the Editor. 
2. Tom Brow n at Oxford. 
Brown’s School Days.” 
Introductory Words—Chapter 1. St. Am- 
brose’s College—2. A Row on the River—3. 
A Breakfast at Dry sdale. 
Paper, Pen, and Ink, An Excursus in Tech- 
nology. By Professor George Wilson, 
William Cobbett: a Rural Ride. By 
Venables and the late Henry Lushington, 


By the Author of ** Tom 


a 


G. 8. 


a 


5. Moral Aspects of Mr. Tennyson’s Idylls, By J. 
M. Ludlow. 

6. Cheap Art. By F. G. Stephens. 

7. The Crisis of Italian Freedom. By Franklin 


Lushington. 

8. Colloquy of the Round Table. 

MacmIL.an and Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. Sold by all 
Booksellers and Newsmen, and at the Railway Stations. 
| peemenin MAGAZINE for November, 
1859, 2s. 6d., CONTAINS = 
Pitt and Canning. — Fifty | Sketches Framed in Olive 

Years of Political History. | Wood. 

By Shirley | Sword and Gown. Ry the 
Indian Fin >. } Author of “Guy Living- 
Holmby House ty 














G. J stone.” Conclusion. 
w hyte Meiville, A Author of | Alison's “ History of Europe 
“ Digby Grand. Part from 1815 to 1852.""—Second 
XI | *aper. 
Sir James Stephen.—In Me- | Isambard Kingdom Brunel.— 
moriam. | In Memoriam. 


Napoleon the Liberator. 


Religious and Philosophical 
Has Political Freem Re-od 


— Mansel and Mau- 

| ceeded? 

Hallucinations. J 
London : Joun W. Parker and Sox, W est Strand. 


Price 84d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
/ of POPULAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and 
ARTS. Part LXX.--Ocrosper 1859. Contents: 
Page 














Pianos 
Poem—Falli 


Maids and Mistresses ... 2 
Horse and Man...... 





Troubles at Sandstone. In Merry-Andrew's View of 
Eight Chapters—Chap. the World ......+++++. 257 
Be. ecccccceccecctcesoes A Day on the Longmynd 259 


Trade Marks 
An Aid to Conversation. 
Three Years in Poland . 





aps. V., and 
A New Friend. in an Old 





Poem—A Harvest Song . 2! PlACE 0c. ccescccceccose B 265 

Science in the Far North 225 | How I got my Microscope 268 

Uncle Chunk’s Duel..... 227;A Run Ashore on the 
Marquesas 


Side by Side with Water- 
>’ 





Poem—Castle Walls 2 
The Le ec - Merchant of 
Ma 2 


Troubles ‘at “Sandstone— ay 
Chap. FE... ccscccccces 233 
Bitter Beer and Beer in 





1s 
Death in n the Inkpot .... 2 


General ..........+.+. 235 Troubles at Sandstone— 
Stories of Precious Stones 237 Chaps. VIT. and VIII. . 277 
Poem—Cheerfulness .... 240) Commercial Envelopes .. 250 
Upon the Parish ........ 241) A Pursuit of Science un- 


der Difficulties 
How to Win at E 
The Month: 


The Story of a Hero 
The Needle and the Pole 246 
Troubles at Sandstonc— 





rté.. 2 
nce and 
wee 2 





WN Bi. scccceessase 248 AstS .ccvees . 286 
A Little King and his Poe as Shakspeare’s 
Little State. 250 CLM. 0 cecscscccccecces 288 


W. and R. Cuamarrs, Santen and Edinburgh ; 
and all Booksellers. 


~ No. LXL., Novembe Tr, pr 
W EST OF SCOTLAN D ‘MAGAZINE. 
Contents : 

The Poet Surrey. By William Gurney. 
. Christopher Cross, or the Castaway. 
Frangois Rabelais. By Newton Neville. 
. Revival Literature. By the Editor. 
. A Professor of Oddities. By Alexander Smith. 
. A Chance Acquaintance, 
Brief Literary Notices. 

Books, &e., for Review, meet with early attention if 
forwarded direct to the local Pt wlis her 








o— 


ES ae 








Glasgow: Hvurcneson CAaMPBeELy; London: Antuvr 
HALt, Virirvr, nae Co. 

Q) NCE A WEE K. 
Part IV., Price One Shilling, is now ready. 
London : BRADBURY and Evays, ll, Bouverie ‘St, E.C. 

e: y in Nove mber, pri ice 
1860. 


Earl rice 2s. . 6d 
-«- S POCKET- BOOK FOR 
With a Coloured Plate by Joun Lexcn, 
numerous Wood Engravings by Joun Leecu and Joun 
TENNIEL. 
London : 


Brapsvry and Evays, 11, Bouverie St., #6. 





~~ This day is published, oye 2s. 6d. Part X. 
HE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA 
ARTS and SCIENCES. 

sion of the ENGLISH CYCLOP_EDIA, conducted by 
Cuances Kyicur. 

*,* Vols. I. and IT. are now ready, 

London: Brapscry — Evans, LI, 

Yow re 


| E LA RUE Bay “co. S PATENT 
PLAYING CARDS, the New Patterns for the 
Season. To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


~ This d day, price 6d. Part X. (with an Engr aving of 
“The Attack on the Tuileries »”) of 


THIERS’ FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


New Burlington Street. 


77 





price 12s. each. 


Bouverie St., E.C. 











Ricwarp Bexriry, 





| Fg W MAGAZINE AND LAW 
REVIEW for November, being No. 15 of the 
United New Series, is this day published, price 5s. 
and Conrarns: 1. Baron Bramwell, the Press and the 
Bar—2. A late Trial for Murder in Germany—3. Church 
Discipline— 4. The Law of Slavery—5. Extract of 
Lord Brougham’s Letter to the Earl of Radnor—6. 
Constitutional Relations between Great Britain and 
her Colonies—7. The Reformation of Adults—8, 
Modern Legislation.—The Parliamentary Remem- 
brancer—9. Railway Accidents and their Prevertion 
—10, The Libraries of the Inns of Court--11. Last 
Session—12. Smethurst’s Trial—13. Judicial Statis- 
tics—14. Conveyancing in South Australia by Regis- 
tration of Titlek—15. The late W. J. Broderip—Notes 
of New Books—Events of the Quarter, &e. 

London: Burrerwortns, 7, Fleet Street, her 

Majesty’s Law Publishers. 





Published in Monthly Parts, price 6d. 
“ 
TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
No. 20 is now published, conTarnine :—~ 
Narration of Certain Uncommon Things that did 
formerly happen to me, Herbert Willis, B.D. 
The Wags. 
Wit Bu \ckwoop & Sons, E dinburgh & London. 


SECOND EDITION. 


This day is published, price 5s. 


A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. 


By Capt. Sueranp Ospory, C.B. 
Author of “* Leaves from an Arctic Journal,” 
** Quedah,” 
In crown 8vo. price 5s. 
Wa. Biackwoop and Soyxs, Edinburgh and London, 








Price 5s. Twenty-Third Thousand, 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


Alsoa Library Edition, in 3 Vols, with all the Illus- 
trations of John Leech and George Cruikshank. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





Third Thousand, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION 








and | 


“OF 


Being the Fourth Divi- | 


COMING ON THE EARTH. 


| By Dr. CumMrNe, 

| Author of ‘‘ Apocalyptic Sketches,” &e. 

Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


| Now ready, in crown 8yvo. 6s. 
SHAKSPEARE PAPERS; 
Or, PICTURES GRAVE AND GAY. 
By Dr. Macryy. 

“Dr. Maginn possessed a variety of qualifications 
for this work. He had learning, genius, exquisite 
delicacy of perception, wit of a high “order, and great 
fearlessness in the expression of opinion. His labours 
in this mine are exceedingly precious, and he has 
analyzed some of Shakspeare’s characters with mar- 
vellous clear sightedness.” 

Ricnuanp Benxtriey, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher i in Ordinary to her ‘Majesty. ) 





This day, price 6d. Part V. of 


TALES FROM BENTLEY. 


CoNTENTS : 

ALBRUNI. By Captain ey Author 
of ** Reminiscences of Lord Byron,” 
WHAT TOM BINKS DID, when “4 did'nt 

know what to do with himself. 
A MARINE’S COURTSHIP. 
IHAROUN ALRASCHID. 
Ricuarp Bextriey, New Burlington Street. 


TRUBNER AND CO.’S 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
This day is published, in crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
price 3s. 6d. 


THE BIGLOW PAPERS. 


By J. R. Lower. Reprinted from the last American 
‘Edition, with the sanction of the Author, Newly 
edited, and accompanied with a preface, by the 
Author of ** Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” 

“But for real unmistakeable genius,—for that 
glorious fulness of power which knocks a man down at 
a blow for sheer admiration, and then makes him rush 
into the arms of the knocker down, and swear eternal 
| friendship with him, for sheer delight, the ‘ Biglow 

Papers’ stand alone.”"—Eztract from Editor's Pre- 


REYNARD THE FOX. 
| AFTER THE GERMAN VERSION OF GOETHE. 
| By THOMAS J. Anno, Esq. 
| ** Fair jester’s humour and merry wit, 
Never offend, though smartly they hit.” 

With Seventy Illustrations, after the celebrated de- 
| signs by Witnetm vox Kavipacn. Royal 8vo. 
| 
| 


MASC 








Printed by Clay, on toned Paper, and elegantly bound 
in embossed cloth, with appropriate Design after 
Kaulbach, richly tooled front and back, price 16s. 
same pattern, price 2is.; or 


Best full morocco, 
gilt top, uncut edges, 


| neatly half-bound morocco, 
| Roxburgh style, price 18s. 
! 


EULENSPIEGEL REDIVIVUS. 
THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES AND 
RARE CONCEITS OF MASTER TYLL 
OWLGLASS. 


Edited, with an Introduction, and a Critical and 
Biographical Appendix, by Kensern R. H. Mac- 
KENzIE, F.S.A. With Six Coloured full- -page Illus- 
trations, and 26 Woodcuts, from Original Designs by 
ALPRED CrowavlILL. Price 10s, 6d. bound in em- 
bossed cloth, richly gilt, with appropriate Design ; 
| or neatly half-bound morocco, gilt top, uncut, Rox- 
| burgh style. 

| this, 
| 








. Tyll s fame has gone abroad into all lands : 
the narrative of his exploits, has been published in 
| innumerable editions, even with all manner of learned 
glosses, and translated into Latin, English, French, 
Dutch, Polish, &e. We may say that to few mortals 
has it been granted to earn such a place in universal 
history as ‘Tyll: for now, after five centuries, when 
Wallace’s birthplace is unknown even to the Scots, 
and the admirable Crichton still more rapidly is grown 
a shadow, and Edward Longshanks sleeps unregarded 
save by a ‘few antiquarian English,—Tyll’s native vil- 
lage is pointed out with pride to the traveller, and his 
tombstone, with a sculptured pun on his name,—an 
owl, namely, and a glass,—still stands, or pretends to 
stand, at Mollen, near Lubeck, where, since 1350, his 
once nimble bones have been at rest.”—Thomas Car- 

lyle, Essays 11., pp. 287, 288. 

Preparing for publication, ded dicated by permission to 

lis Royal Highness Prince Albert, 

In 1 vol. 8vo., handsomely printed, uniform ‘with Dr. 
Livingstone’s Travels, and accompanied by a Por- 
trait of the Author, numerous Illustrations, and a 
Map. 

NARRATIVE OF MISSIONARY 
RESIDENCE AND TRAVEL IN EASTERN 
AFRICA, during the Years 1837-1855. By J. L. 
Krarr, Ph.D.,one of the Agents of the Church 
Missionary Soe ‘iety in Abyssinia and the Equatorial 
Countries of Eastern Africa. 


Triipyer and Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 
’ 












London: F rinted ct Joserm Charon , of 265, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joseru Ciat- 
tox, 17, houverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, 
in the City of London ; and Published by the aforesaid 
Josern Ciayron, at 9, We ington Street, in the Precinct 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.— 
Saturpar, 29th Ocroser 1859. 

















